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*^ That Fiction has a most lawful and beneficial mission none 
can doubt. We need amusement, and a character well 
drawn, or an incident well told, may be as worthy of our 
study as a beautiful picture." 



CORNISH PROVERB. 

Cabm-thavas en matten glaw-ceten." 

A crooked bow in the morning, rain in it" (or, it foretells 

rain). 

MODERNISED. 

"A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd's warning." 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



-♦♦- 




AVING received from the Librarian of 
Windsor Castle the great favour of an 
acknowledgment with thanks for a copy 
of the First Edition of my " St. George 
and the Dragon," and the asssurance which he 
kindly added that " everything which relates to 
that saint is preserved with veneration in this 
castle, the home of the great order of chivalry 
founded in his honour," I am encouraged to bring 
out a Second Edition, with more care than the 
previous one, which was a mere ebullition of my 
delight on first visiting the rocky coasts of Corn- 
wall, with their innumerable haunts for that Dragon, 
which my fancy suggested might have been the 
primary cause for the title of "Pendragon," claimed 
so emphatically by Cornwall ! 

I must not omit to state, however, that my thus 
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localising the l^end was a mere adjunct to some- 
thing else — an enthusiastic desire to communicate 
to others the enjoyment I found in the wild beauty 
of this wonderful county, with its prehistoric 
evidences still strewn thickly about, though so 
barely mentioned in the general guide-books. I 
will therefore still allude, in passing, to many of 
these which lie in the district of my tale, even as 1 
must also make notes of some few of the places of 
" the world-wide legend " which keep the hero in 
undying renown all the wide world over. 



ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT. 
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** Mark the lone rock that grandly studs 
The melancholy main ; 
The raving winds, the roaring floods, 

Burst over it in vain. 
In age, majestic as in youth, 

It stands unchanged, secure : 
Symbol immortal of the truth — 
They conquer who endured' 

Charles J. Dunphie. 

" Oh, rich and regal Past 1 Thine are the stores 
Of worth and wisdom, and exalted thought. 
And of heroic deed, — which are the food 
That nerves us to a lofty emulation 
Of thy sublime ensamples. Thine the names — 
The glorious names — that in eternal youth 
Still stand before us as the beacon-lights 
And pilot-stars to guide us in the path 
Of honour and of truth." 



** Since honour from the honourer proceeds. 
How well do they deserve that memorise 
And leave in books for all posterities. 

The names of worthies and their virtuous deeds ; 

When all their glory else, like water-weeds 
Without their element, presently dies, 
And all their greatness quite forgotten lies, 

And when and how they flourished no man heeds 

How poor remembrances are statues, tombs, 
And other monuments that men erect 

To princes, which remain in closed rooms 
Where but a few behold them, in respect 
Of books, that to the universal eye 

Show how they lived ; the other where they lie." 

9 



The story of St. George is the tale of a character, the in- 
fluence of which has pervaded the whole British realm for 
centuries by that power of moral influence from without 
which acts upon and developes the inborn energies of the 
soul : to refuse this influence is to enter upon but half of our 
heritage as man endowed with reasoning faculties ; to rely 
on the native force of the plant itself, and perhaps the sun- 
light of heaven, but to shut out the lower air and the fruitful 
exhalations of the earth. is a moral teaching which acts 

upon the intellect and heart by the interchange of thought, 
the play of many sympathies ; and the breadth of view pre- 
sented to our mind, and seen but in bold outline stripped of 
all mean and vulgar detail, sharpens the moral discernment 
and creates a loftiness of purpose to dare and do under any 
emergency which may arise. Else why have we English our 
tutelary saint so constantly kept in mind by every possible 
means among the highest and the lowest in the land? It is by 
such means that patriotism is fed and Englishmen qualified 
to do their part in carrying on that local self-government 
which obtains in our country : " the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people." 
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'* * How beautiful is this world ! ' I thought. * I wonder if 
there is anything that can exceed iii loveliness such scenes 
as these, or the glorious Alps, or the splendid rou^h Cornish 
coast in a storm^ or the lake districts of the North. This 
world is very beautiful' " — AlerieL 

|N again bringing forward this " localised 
legend," we feel encouraged to enlarge 
upon the scene of action by more de- 
tailed descriptions of the points along 
the coast mentioned so briefly in the First Edition, 
when the aim was to place them as concisely as 
possible before "the mind*s eye" of the reader, 
forgetting that they must previously have been 
really seen before they could be brought to the 
" mind's eye " by any such concise description. 

But, after all, the most vivid description would 
fail to paint the glowing colours, with all their 

delicate, ever-varying shades of light and dark, the 
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bold outlines of the rocky precipices, or the gentle 
undulations of the mountain scenery, sloping down 
to the ever-restless waves of the mighty Atlantic, 
which guards our southern coast ; we could as 
easily picture to our imagination the hero of our 
legend in quest of the Dragon, which might be 
regarded as altogether mythical if it were not 
associated, as it has been for ages past, with some 
deed of daring, some extraordinary prowess of 
some mortal man. Let us, therefore, appropriate 
the hero as our own countryman, and the scene of 
his exploit this rock-bound coast; for in this imme- 
diate locality we have St. George's Channel, and, 
all the wide sea over, St. George's flag marks 
always the ship of our " Admiral of the White " ; 
and in the old ancestral home of our monarch, the 
highest honour of chivalry was founded, and per- 
petuates the homage due to St. George ; our 
Church's calender, too, of the swiftly-revolving 
year, brings St. George's Day to the remembrance 
of every succeeding generation : all these, and a 
thousand minor evidences, prove how unwise it 
were to allow such a noble life to slip into oblivion, 
and thus deprive ourselves of the stimulus of its 
example. 

And so will we take up the undefined idea of 
our childhood — the St. George on his charger-— 
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and, in our route along the highway from Helston, 
give rein to our imagination about a' mile from 
the low-lying town of Marazion, where we catch 
the first glimpse of the locality we intend to take 
as the field of action for our immortal hero. There 
outstretched is the bay, with St. Michael's Mount 
and its lordly castle, backed by the amphitheatre 
of the " Land's End Hills." The view is unique, 
all the foreground being fertile fields, with here 
and th^re a mine in working order or now "worked 
out " ; and the distant hills varying in height to 
upwards of seven hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, their summits commanding superb views 
on each side, being intermediate between the two 
channels — St. George's Channel and the English 
Channel— whose waters mingle at the Land's End. 
Each hill tells its own history by its very name. 
On the south point, is " Mousehole " — the old 
" Mosal," or " Moz-hal " — " The Sheep's Moor, and 
even now may it claim its verdant cognomen for 
its grass-covered ascent from the edge of the sea 
to Paul and its church on the summit of its 
rounded hill. Continuing our view, and glancing 
over many an interesting spot, we come to " Chy- 
sauster," a renowned cliff castle in antiquity, but 
now all heath and bare ruggedness, with its re- 
mains of the old "hut-clusters" still marking in 
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Strong circles the habitations of our forefathers ; 
but these being indistinguishable from our stand- 
point on the Helston Road, we must refer our 
readers to Borlase for their details. Looking on- 
ward, we find old Andtnas, " the Stronghold," the 
highest of this southern district, 735 feet high, and 
surmounted by its modern castle, now in ruins, 
whence may be seen eastward Mount's Bay, and 
westward the equally lovely Bay of St. Ives; whilst 
nearer we now look downwards on old Ludgvan, 
decked in modern beauty with its church and 
rectory and pleasant village nestling among trees 
and gardens. About two miles from Andinas we 
see Merra Hill, 805 feet high, the highest of the 
northern district, its neighbour, Trecrobben, being 
but 550. Then comes a round-topped and lower 
hill, which in sunshine displays its triangular 
steeple, called Knill's Monument (see Appendix). 
It forms the boundary of the parishes of St Ives 
and Lelant, the sandy Towans of the latter finish- 
ing on our right hand the view of the amphitheatre 
of hills which we began our view with. 

Resuming our journey down the gentle descent 
to Marazion, we soon find ourselves in the quaint 
little town running in a single ' line along the 
northern curve of the bay, and backed by pre- 
cipitous cliffs, on the top of which extend arable 
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fields in the highest state of cultivation and fer- 
tility. The old writer, Hecataeus, called the in- 
habitants of Mount's Bay Hyperboreans, being 
sheltered from the north wind, and all the year 
enjoying a climate so temperate and soil so rich 
as to produce annuatly at least two crops. The 
names borne by this ancient town record the fact 
of its having been a market town from its earliest 
date. In Doomsday Roll it is called " Tre-maras- 
tol " = Tre (" town "), maras (a contraction for 
"marghas," in which the^// is not sounded), mean- 
ing " market," and tol (the " hole '* or " cell ")— " a 
market town in the hole " or hollow. The name 
" Market Jew," which still clings to it in some 
degree, is a corruption of its oldest name — Mar- 
ghasion, or Marghasieu — though it is supposed to 
have originated from the traffic carried on when 
" the ships of Solomon " came hither for tin ; but it 
was not till long after King Solomon's time that 
the term " Jew " was applied to two (and two only) 
of the tribes of Israel (see 2 Kings xvi. 6, where 
the name is first met with in history). 
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MOUNTS BAY. 

AREG-LUZ-EN-KUZ, "The Grey or 
Hoary Rock in the Wood"; Cara Cowze 
in Clouze, "Rock of the Tomb" — 
names apph'ed in ancient times to St. 
Michael's Mount, now styled " Queen of the 
Western Deep," by W^illiam Lisle Bowles, D.D., 
who thus eulogises it : — 

*' Mountain 1 No pomp of waving woods hast thou 
To deck with varied shade thy hoary brow. 
No sunny meadows at thy foot are spread, 
No streamlets sparkle o'er their pebbly bed. 
But thou canst boast thy beauties ; — ample views, 
That catch the rapt eye of the pausing muse ; 
Headlands around, now lighted — sails and seas, — 
Now glassy smooth, now wrinkling to the breeze : 
And when the drizzly winter, wrapt in sleet, 
Goes by, and wind and rain thy ramparts beat, 
Fancy can see thee standing thus aloof, 
And frowning, bleak and bare, and tempest proof. 
Look, as with awful confidence, and brave 
The howling hurricane, the dashing wave ; 
More graceful when the storms dark vapours frown 
Than when the summer's sun in pomp goes down." 

25 



26 ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 

Of old it stood inland six miles from the sea, 
and was surrounded by forests, the resort of beasts 
of prey ; but the sea has so encroached upon its 
landward side as to make it now an island, the tide 
in every twenty-four hours receding twice, leaving 
open a passage or causeway of about 400 yards 
to the opposite shore, Marazion, and forming 
the only direct communication with dry land. 
There is a tradition that the archangel, St. 
Michael, once appeared on the summit of the 
castle, though the tower, its most ancient part, is 
not of earlier date than the fifteenth century. It 
is 250 feet above the level of the sea, and is still 
called "St. MichaeFs Chair." The old building 
was a monastery till the seventeenth century, when 
it was converted into a castle, 

*' Like a rock upon a rock."— Tennyson. 

It is worthy of note that this " Mount " was men- 
tioned by Ptolemy as "Ocrinum," and by Diodorus 
Siculus as " Ictis," which is synonymous with the 
" Ichtin " of the Phoenicians, the haunt of beasts 
of prey, which no human foot ventured near after 
nightfall, and flocks and herds were never pastured 
near it — so lone and drear uprose this "Hore Rock 
in the Wood," as it was called by all the country 
round, when dry land extended over that portion 
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of the bay which would be within a line drawn 
across from the headlands of "Tol Pedyn, Pen with" 
on the west to " The Lizard " on the east, though 
the name " Mount's Bay " is now more commonly 
attached to that portion which is included between 
" Mousehole," west, and " the Cudden Point," east. 

About 1660, "The Mount "zVi toto was bought 
by the St. Aubyn family, Charles I. having held, 
his last court here, this venerable fortress and Pen- 
dennis having been the two last places to hold out 
for the royal cause. In our own happier times, 
our beloved Queen and her Consort, " Albert the 
Good," were for a brief space soon after their mar- 
riage honoured guests in this now regal abode ; 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales (Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall), and other illustrious guests 
have also sojourned here occasionally. 

Time draws his obliterating pen through the 
records of humanity, leaving only here and there a 
vestige of the matter which fills each century as it 
passes ; and yet, who can doubt that each century 
has been full to overflowing with events as im- 
portant in their day as any now transpiring before 
our own eyes ; and who can doubt that these 
vestiges are as prescient with interesting matter 
for research as were the explicit details when first 
recorded ? How world-wide is the renown of this 
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" little island " of ours ! And yet, time was when, 
quite unknown to fame, it dimly uprose as a dark 
spot in the waters of the **far West " ; the nameless 
resort of adventurers from the then-civilised world, 
who drew near its rocky coast only to barter with 
its rude inhabitants the products of their own soil 
and handicrafts for the more precious mineral 
(which we still call TlN,i in their own language) 
roughly dug from the island, and but lightly 
esteemed by the islanders themselves. The 
minutiae, the how, the when, the where, the why, 
are partially obliterated ; but still we may know 
on good authority, if we choose to explore the 
archives of times gone by more than three thou- 
sand years, that the useful metal so common in 
Palestine was imported by the Tyrians (nay, by 
the very ships of King Solomon himself!) from 
these "remote islands," these "extreme regions," 
these " coasts of the earth," the situation of which 
even Herodotus, " the father of history," was ig- 
norant of, so carefully did the Phoenicians, and after 
them the Carthaginians and Romans, who by turns 
robbed and ruled it, conceal the locality whence 
they drew this lucrative article of commerce. 

One little rocky nook, of all the islands now 
bearing the proud name of " Great Britain," was 

* See Appendix : Tin. 
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for ages the only approachable point for any 
vessel, and to this the Phoenicians gave the inde- 
finite though appropriate name of Iktin, Tin Port, 
thus veiling the locality in obscurity. 

But the name grew into greater significance by 
the prefix of words drawn from the ancient dialect 
of the islanders themselves, who, using their own 
word din and the Phoenician ti7i synonymously for 
fort or strongkoldy and prefixing Bre, which signifies 
a Mount, shadowed forth in Bretirty Britain ! This 
fortress mount was then the significant name of 
the port to which the islanders brought their 
minerals to barter with the foreigners, who, re- 
ceiving ever at their coming what seemed to them 
an inexhaustible supply, prefixed another Celtic 
word, Carn, implying Great, deeming that the 
whole island was one great mountain of Tin. 
Thus prophetically rang the renown of Great 
Britain, whole centuries before the land was 
known, beyond the range of what is called Mount's 
Bay, where grand " St. Michael's Mount " rises in 
stately majesty above the waves which bathe the 
rock-bound coasts of Southern Cornwall. 

Thus was the Iktin of the Phoenicians, the then 
sole port of Britain, the first inlet of Great Britain's 
greatness ! How little is known of all its former 
importance, and how little, comparatively, of all 
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its present beauty. It has been of late, and is 
still, the resort of pleasure-seeking summer excur- 
sionists, who give but an hour or two to this 
natural pyramid of granite rocks, about a mile in 
circumference, rising from the sea to the height of 
about 250 feet — an island for about two-thirds of 
the day, the Atlantic flowing round its base and 
meeting on its northern side, till again the reflux 
of the tide leaves dry a causeway of communica- 
tion to the mainland, partly formed of the sand 
and boulders it ever washes to and fro. 

Apart from its old historic reminiscences as the 
great resort of the Phoenicians many years before 
the Christian era, when their god Baal or Bel was 
worshipped here — apart from its having been the 
earliest port of Britain — apart from the name of 
our great country originating here — apart from its 
having been a high place of Druidical worship, and 
in less ancient times one of. the most famous resorts 
of Christian pilgrims from all parts of Christendom 
— apart from the sad memories which it brings of 
imprisoned princes, and of King Charles the Martyr, 
who here held his latest Court amid the expir- 
ing pomp of royalty — apart from these well- 
authenticated facts, this identical nook of sublime 
grandeur may be supposed to have been the scene 
of one of the fiercest combats, one of the most 
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deadly onslaughts, the one most important and 
decisive victory ever gained on British soil 1 

Let us consider the wonders still existing in this 
old " Hundred of Penwith," in which the Land's 
End district forms a narrow promontory jutting 
out into the Atlantic ; it is, and ever has been, the 
most populous of all the nine " Cornish Hundreds," 
and probably more remarkable for its prehistoric 
remains and associations connected with them than 
any other district of equal extent in Britain. The 
great density of its population in very ancient times 
is evident from the very numerous remains of ancient 
British towns, villages, huts, and sepulchral barrows 
still to be seen in its waste lands, as well as the 
vast quantities of half-calcined human bones mixed 
with charcoal still found in various localities. And 
of all the places in this lovely British Chersonesus, 
St. Michael's Mount stands foremost as " one of 
the most extraordinary spots in the whole world," 
according to Mr. Gilbert Davies. It is composed 
entirely of granite enclosing patches of slate which 
is also traversed in all directions by veins of granite 
and by true quartz veins which generally run east 
and west with great precision and regularity. Thus 
formed by nature as by far the strongest of all 
the formerly strong places of Cornwall, 

** It wards the western coast." — Spenser. 
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And on the summit of this towering pyramid of 
lovely cliffs and crags combining the beautiful and 
the sublime, there stands, in ruins now, what was 
before the age of gunpowder a strongly fortified 
gateway with loopholes and embrasures, and a very 
picturesque granite sentry-box on the very edge of 
the precipice ; whilst far above all this on the tower 
which crowns the lordly castle is " St. Michael's 
Chair," whence may be seen at one glance the 
Atlantic and the two Channels, one of which bears 
the name of " St. George's Channel " ! How is this? 
Why should our patron Saint (" St. George for 
Merrie England ! '*) have had this particular stretch 
of our boundary-waters assigned to him i How is 
it that " St. George's Banner " so often floats above 
the castle, and always at the mast-head of our 
" Admiral of the White " all the world over ? How 
is it that St. George happens to be our Patron 
Saint at all ? and is honoured in every conceivable 
way by haying his name given to our highest orders 
and dignities, to our ships, to our hospitals and 
infirmaries, to our churches and chapels, the window^ 
of our sanctuaries being often ornamented with 
the pictured legend invariably associated with the 
prowess of the saint, as witness in this immediate 
neighbourhood a window in Marazion Church, and 
one at St. Neot, near Liskeard, one of the finest 
parish churches in England. 
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Throughout Cornwall St. George stands pre- 
eminent among the numerous saints whose names 
are still held in veneration. St MichaeFs Mount, 
of course, gives strict pre-eminence to St. Michael, 
but he is not so favoured as St George by being 
always kept before the people's eye, as it were, by 
having been mixed up with many of their popular 
games and ceremonies, as well as the more serious 
affairs of life ; all which seems to point him out as 
having been a man who lived among them, who 
lived for them, and — died for them. In the Hundred 
of Pcnwith the places named after saints are more 
numerous than the saints in any calendar, and some 
of the names themselves are so old and weird-like 
as to strike the modern non-Cornish ear as ludicrous, 
if not fictitious. St. John and St Anthony are 
honoured in Penzance, the most western town in 
England, and then follow St Constantine, St. 
Clement, St Loy, St Buryan, St Levan, St. Just, 
St Euinus, St Neot, St Uny, St. Madron, St 
Piran, St. Hilary, St. Ives, St Erth, St Columb, 
St. Cury, formerly called Corantinus^ and many 
another sainted name ; but, for our St Paul, no 
prefix was needed for his honoured well-known 
name, perhaps from his modest estimation of his 
own worth, calling himself *' less than the least," 
and so the parish in which we suppose he preached 

3 
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as the first missionary of the Gospel in Britain is 
still called simply, but most expressively, Paul. At 
what time Christianity was first planted in Corn- 
wall historians are by no means agreed ; but it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that this western region 
was the seat of a flourishing Eastern community, 
which ignored Roman " tradition " and discipline, 
kept Easter after the Greek mode, and derived its 
distinct origin from that blest mother of churches, 
the patriarchal seat of Jerusalem. 

One amongst many proofs of this is, that nearly 
all the ancient crosses in Cornwall are Greek 
crosses, but the greater number of them have had 
Latin crosses subsequently carved upon them. 
And it is one of the best authenticated facts of 
Church history that the apostolic visit of St. Paul 
to these islands was prior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It is alluded to by Clement, Jerome, 
Eusebius, and others ; Clemens Romanus, his con- 
temporary, expressly affirming that his travels ex- 
tended to the limits of the West ; and our own 
Bishop Stillingfleet says that St. Paul himself 
preached here. 

" There is no feature more remarkable or more 
indicative of the zeal of the early Christian Church, 
than the great intercourse that appears to have 
existed amongst the founders and teachers of the 
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primitive churches, separated though they might 
be by what we should even now, with our wonder- 
fully improved means of locomotion, call very 
serious distances. St Paul, when at Rome, thinks 
little of desiring Timothy, who was probably at 
Ephesus, to come to him and bring Mark, who was 
in the same region, with him." 

St. Paul, after dwelling two whole years in his 
own hired house, though a prisoner, at Rome, was 
set at liberty A.D. 63, and departed from Rome. 
Probably five years elapsed after this event before 
he was beheaded at Rome under Nero. It is not 
to be believed that he was taking his ease during 
this interval ; the energy of his character, the sense 
of his responsibility, and the spiritual wants of the 
world, alike forbade it. From the very beginning 
of his ministry he had journeyed westward, and 
now from Rome he went on to Spain. What 
became of him, whither he went front Spain, is 
mere matter of conjecture. 

Others maintain that Bran, the father of Caracta- 
cus, accompanied by others ordained by St. Paul, 
first introduced Christianity into Britain, Bran 
having been detained at Rome as hostage for his 
son all the time St. Paul was there a prisoner at 
large, dwelling in his own house, and receiving all 
that came to him, teaching them, and preaching to 
them Christ crucified. 
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Bran had thus ample opportunities of being 
instructed by the apostle in the Christian faith ; 
and it is told that Bran and the three other noble 
hostages of their king, were all liberated at the very 
time when St. Paul's then term of imprisonment 
expired. And what could be more probable than 
that he accompanied them on their return to Britain, 
and if so, where could they have landed except at 
St Michael's Mount, the ancient Iktin? "For 
how," says Sommes, in his " Britannica," pp. 36-43, 
"could Britain receive the Gospel at that early 
period but by sea ? For so many nations interpos- 
ing by land could scarce be passed by ; and if by 
sea, no place so likely for it to set its foot on as its 
then only port, Iktin, with its Mediterranean trade 
for tin." • 

' See Appendix : Tin. 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 

jjALVIN and others call St George an 
imaginary saint, but this is confuted by 
authentic details from various sources, 
though so many forgeries have been 
blended with his real history that we have no 
means of separating the true from the false. Our 
Church calendar marks his day as April 23rd, and 
it is remarkable that Shakespeare is said to have 
been born and to have died on St. George's Day. 
The exact date of St. George's martyrdom cannot 
be as precisely fixed, for we did not begin to reckon 
from the Christian era till A.D. 507, or 527 ; but we 
are told that he was beheaded in the " tenth or last 
persecution," under Dioclesian II. and Maximini* 
anus, about A.D. 290 or 303. 

According to the account given us by Meta- 
phrastus, St. George was born in Cappadocia, of 
noble Christian parents. After the death of his 
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father, he went with his mother into Palestine, she 
being a native of that country, and having there a 
considerable estate which fell to her son George. 
He was very strong and robust, and, having em- 
braced the profession of a soldier, was made a 
tribune or colonel in the army. By his conduct 
and courage he soon rose to high distinction under 
the Emperor Dioclesian II., but when the latter 
waged war against the Christians, St. George laid 
aside the marks of his dignity, threw up his com- 
mission, and complained to the Emperor himself 
of his severity. He was immediately cast into 
prison, and tried, first, by promises and threats, 
and afterwards tortured with great cruelty, but 
nothing could shake his constancy. He was then 
led through the streets of Nicomedia, and beheaded. 
Lactantius relates that he was the same illustrious 
young man who tore down the bloody edicts when 
they were first fixed up at Nicomedia. 

The frequent representation of St. George on 
horseback, tilting at a dragon under his feet, is 
emblematic of the Christian faith warring against 
the devil, called the Dragon in the Apocalypse. 

In myth, fable, or fiction, as well as in tradition, 
although there is much error, there is generally 
some truth out of which valuable facts may be 
elicited ; so, what we are pleased to term the 
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fabulous fight of St. George and the Dragon may 
be a source of amusement for our winter evening, 
after our summer ramble over the grand old rocky 
coasts on which the conflict is said to have taken 
place. And why should it be only " said to have 
taken place"? Is it not at least as probable as 
myths on the same subject, which have received 
credence, and come down to us from even pre- 
historic times? Over our heads, nightly in this 
northern latitude, we have the monster Draco which 
guarded the gardens of the Hesperides, and which 
was in consequence honoured by being named as 
a Constellation, the Dragon par excellence for ever 
after. And dragons* heads and dragons' tails are 
still astronomical terms to denote the nodes of the 
moon and planets. 

The most ancient of these legends seems to have 
been Egyptian, which tells us that a god, whose 
name is lost to us, set his foot on the head of the 
serpent Typhon, and chained him to a rock to 
prevent his work, which was man's destruction and 
the terrifying of his mother, Isis. Then, from the 
Greeks are handed down to us the fabulous stories 
of two of the sons of Jupiter, the foremost being 
that of the infant Hercules (whose mother was 
Alcmena), who strangled two huge serpents at one 
time when they attacked him and his twin-brother. 
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Iphicles, both sleeping in the same cradle. And 
another infant son of Jupiter destroyed at his birth 
the serpent Python, because it had so persecuted 
his mother, Latona, that Neptune had been com- 
pelled to raise an island, Delos, on which Apollo 
might be safely born. Apollo and Phoebus are 
synonymous for "the brightest and best," who 
conquers Night and brings in the glorious Day, 
giving light and life to mother-earth. 

But, leaving the multiplicity of dragons, espe- 
cially those of our opposite coast of Brittany, where 
each place has seemed desirous of appropriating 
the dragon to itself, let us confine ourselves to 
Cornwall, where, from the earliest time, the device 
of the great Keltic section of the people, and by 
which they chose to be known and represented, 
was a dragon ; and though this sank into desue- 
tude under the influence of heraldry, still the title 
of Pendragon has been ever emphatically claimed 
by Cornwall, and the memory of the Keltic dragon 
itself was revived again by a rare and special seal 
of Queen Elizabeth, for the borough of Marazion, 
showing the vitality of the Cornish dragon. Au- 
thentic devices of a purely dragonistic character 
may be traced back (in Cornwall) to nearly a thou- 
sand years, and even then they appeared as the 
representatives of a still more ancient national 
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emblem. And, indeed, all these early traditions 
seem to have had their source from having been 
introduced into Britain through a very ancient 
immigrating people from the East. The red 
dragon was evidently the still retained emblem 
of Paganism, when the white dragon of the Chris- 
tian Arthur is represented as fighting with and 
tearing, or conquering it. It appears that the 
Roman Draconarius was not in use till after a full 
acquaintance with Britain, and it is probable that 
the device was adopted by the Romans when in 
Britain. 

However, leaving all myth to the night of by- 
gone ages, we may turn to the light of day in the 
pages of natural history as bequeathed to us by 
the immortal Cuvier and his predecessors, to prove 
that such monsters really have had their being on 
this lovely earth, and in its surrounding waters ; 
for, that some were amphibious is made clear, as 
well as that some had the power of flying, though, 
with their thick and heavy bodies, they could only 
have flown very low and clumsily. Cuvier declares 
these to have been the most extraordinary of the 
ancient reptiles whose existence has been revealed 
to us, and such as, if now living, would appear 
most at variance with any animal endowed with 
life — one more like the offspring of a diseased 
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imagination than of the ordinary powers of nature. 
But for the largest serpent on record we must go 
back to Livy and Pliny, who state it to have been 
120 feet long, and covered with scales which resisted 
darts and spears, and that it devoured at one time 
several soldiers who bravely attacked it. Another 
dragon, of comparatively modern date, was killed 
with clubs in Ceylon, where it had gorged itself 
with a jackal, and a tiger as large as a heifer. It 
measured 30 feet 4 inches. Its head was green, 
flattish, and broad ; its body was spotted with 
black, and covered all over with thick scales. Its 
eyes were monstrously large, and very bright and 
terrible. 

Thus we may imagine the hojrrors of these 
dreadful and dreaded monsters ; hissing, roaring, 
plunging, darting, leaping, flying, — with their 
wings, claws, scales, fiery eyes, and their poisonous 
breath and saliva. 

It is curious, too, that the most southern point 
in England, the nearest to the tropics, should have 
been named of old " The Lizard." ^ Why so 
named? Perhaps from the dragon of geology, 
which is to be sought in the Saurians^ a term from 
the Greek, signifying a lizard. Some of the species 
of ichthyosaurus (fish-lizard) must have exceeded 

' See Appendix : The Dragon. 
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30 feet in length, and were remarkable for the 
great size and elaborate structure of their eyes^ 
which, according to Dr. Buckland, were sometimes 
larger than a man's head, enabling the monster to 
see its prey with the small amount of light ad- 
mitted through the muddy waters. 

With one slight allusion to an apocryphal book> 
we will close these glimpses into a far past — " Bel 
and the Dragon." What an association of ideas 
the combining of these two names brings to bear 
upon the subject of the district now under our 
consideration. Bel, the god of the Phoenicians, 
whose worship was so long practised here in the 
earliest days of Great Britain's being, that it gave 
the name of Belerium to the whole of the south- 
west promontory jutting out into the Atlantic. 
And " The Dragon " — did it haunt these rocky 
coasts ? And did a British hero destroy both one 
and the other at one and the same time ? Idola- 
trous worship falling before such a daring deed, as 
we will attempt to imagine, though we know that 
the royal law of our Saviour-King, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, adopted by choice and honoured in loyal 
practice, is the true lever of humanity, the real 
friend, adviser, and stay of righteous men, who 
alone can tread down the dragons of lawlessness 
and misrule, making desolation itself rejoice, and 
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filling the world with the fruits of faith and good 
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that festive season. And apparently that he might 
not be forgotten in the summer time, the " Furry- 
day," celebrated annually at Helston on the 8th of 
May (the ancient fair day or holiday of the town), 
brings him as constantly to mind, by a stanza in 
the old " Furry Song," which runs thus : — 

" As for St. George, O, 
St. George he was a knight, O ; 
Of all the kings in Christendom, 
King Georgey is the right, O ! 
In every land, O, 
Each land where'er we go ! *' 

The subjoined tunCy to which the song is sung, 
is a remnant of old British music, and serves also 
for " The Furry Dance," still always celebrated 
with great spirit at Helston on the same day. It 
is a processional dance, not at all akin to the old 
circular Maypole dance of the " Merrie England " 
of our forefathers, and it is one of the most curious 
survivals of ancient Celtic customs in England : — 

HELSTON FURRY-DAY SONG AND TUNE. 

At the singular festival which takes place at Helston on 
the 2tth of May the tune given below is played^ by a fiddler^ to 
the following words : — 

** Robin Hood and little John, 

They both are gone to the fair, O 1 
And we will go to the merry green- wood 
To see what they do there, O ! 
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To chase the buck and doe, 
With hale an' tow,' rum below ; 
We'll up as soon as day, O, 
To fetch the summer home, O ! 
The summer and the May, O ! 
For summer is a-comin*, O, 
And winter is a-gone, O ! " 

There are three more stanzas in this very ola song. 




CoH spiriio. 





Bist tut infinitum. 




Queen Elizabeth, who revived the old festivities 
and revellings which had become neglected in the 
short reign of her sister Mary, kept her fourth 
Christmas with great pomp and magnificence in 

* " Hale an* tow " : heel and toe. 
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the Inner Temple. Plays and niasques were spe- 
cially encouraged, and the play of " St George " 
became very popular. 

ST. GEORGE'S CROSS. 

** Raise the banner ! Spread its fold, 
Sieze it with no faltering hold ; 
Spread its foldings high and fair, 
Let all see the Cross is there ! " 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The foremost obstacle which the Christians had 
to encounter was the hostility of the Jews, but 
that of the Gentiles was no less formidable ; for, 
though their hatred was less intense, the number 
of the enemy was greater, and their means of 
doing mischief more serious. 

Nobody, under these circumstances, could take 
the part of the Christians, they lived so entirely to 
themselves, shunning sympathy and the society of 
the world ; but they adopted the sign of the cross 
on all occasions, and with the most persevering 
boldness, for their badge or symbol. So far from 
being ashamed of it, so far from qualifying the 
" reproach " of it, they boasted of it as the 
standard under which they fought, and by which 
they would coitquer or die. They imprinted it 
on their furniture, on their clothes, on their 

4 
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persons. They were " signed with the sign of 
the cross/' 

It is probable that the clamour with which the 
Crucifixion of the Messiah by the Jews was 
denounced was one reason why the Christians thus 
acted up to the principle of their faith, and thus 
adopted the sign of the cross. 

^* So Christ forbid that I should boast 
Save in His blood-red Cross : 
And let me for the Crucified 
Count other gain but loss." 

Coxe's Ballads^ Antioch. 

It is well, therefore, that the banner of our 
tutelar saint should bear as it does the straight 
cross, " The Redemption Cross," which, uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, witnesses to our being a 
redeemed people : it is the foundation of our 
national banner which has been styled a " triplet 
of crosses," for it is composed of the Cross of St. 
George, the Cross of St. Andrew, and the Cross of 
St. Patrick, — thus : the flag of " St. George for 
Merrie England," a red cross on a white ground, 
the red lines drawn straight from top to bottom 
and from side to side, which simple flag still 
denotes an " Admiral of the White Squadron " ; 
the flag of St. Andrew for Scotland, a white cross 
on a blue ground, the broad white lines drawn 
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from corner to corner ; the flag of St Patrick for 
Ireland, a red cross on a white ground, the narrow 
red lines drawn from corner to corner. 

By laying the cross of St. George over that of 
St. Andrew we have " the Jack," as ordered in 1606 
by James I., whose signature was always " Jacques"; 
hence " the Jack." By laying the cross of St 
Patrick over that of St Andrew, and then placing 
that of St. George over both, we have " the Union 
Jack," as borne since the union with Ireland in 
1800. 

"OUR NATIONAL BANNER. 

" It's only a small bit of bunting, 
It's only an old coloured rag : 
Yet thousands have died for its honour, 
And shed their best blood for this Hag. 

It's charged with the Cross of St. Andrew, 
Which, of old, Scotland's heroes has led ; 

It carries the Cross of St. Patrick, 
For which Ireland's bravest have bled. 

Join'd with these is our own English Ensign, 
St. George's Red Cross on white field ; 

Round which, from King Richard to Wolseley, 
Britons conquer or die, but ne'er yield. 

It flutters triumphant o'er ocean, 
As free as the wind and the wave ; 

And bondsman from shackles unloosen'd 
'Neath its shadow no longer a slave. 
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It floats. over Malta and Cyprus, 

Over Canada, India, Hongkong ; 
And Britons, where'er their flag's flying, 

Claim the rights that to Britons belong. 

We hoist it to show our devotion 
To our Queen, to our country, and laws ; 

It's the outward and visible emblem 
Of advancement in liberty's cause. 

You may call it a small bit of bunting, 
You may say it's an old colour'd rag ; 

But Freedom has made it majestic, 
And Time has ennobled * the Flag. ' *' 

" ST. GEORGE FOR MERRIE ENGLAND.' 

A Four Part* Song, First sung at the National Festival at 
the Royal Albert Hall^ on St. George* s Day, Afril 
23, 1879. 

'* Let songs of love spread far and near, 
And shouts of praise ascend, 
For valiant soldier, gallant tar j r . 

Who Britain's cause defend, j 
E'en death to them has no alarms, 

The battle-field no fears, 
They love the cry, * To arms ! To arms ! ' 
*Tis music in their ears ! 

God speed them, both by land and sea, 
Sustain their spirit brave and free, 
And let their watchword ever be 
* St. George and merrie England ! ' 

No matter whither duty calls, 

To frigid northern lands 
Or where the Tropic sunbeam falls 

On Afric's burning sands 
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God speed them, &c. 

And oh ! should victory be their lot, 

And vanquish'd hearts be bared, 
Let words like these be ne'er forgot, 

' Spare, as thou wouldsi be spared ! ' 
Revenge, not half so sweet to them 

As gracious pity shown, 
For mercy is the brightest gem 
That decks the victor's crown. 

Then shall their spirits brave and free. 
Be cheer'd and blest by land and sea : 
And ever may their watchword be 
' St. George and Merrie England I '" 
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IMAGINATIVE. 
ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 

AN ANCIENT MYTH MODERNISED. 

By the Author of ^^John Halifax^ GentlemanP 

HAT ! weeping, weeping my little son, 

Angry tears, like that great commander, 
Alexander ; 
Because of dragons is left not one, 
To be a new Cappadocia's scourge, 
For your bold slaying, 
Without delaying. 
On Shetland pony 
So bright and bonny, — . . 

A knight all mounted, a young St. George ! 

Come, sit at my feet, my little son, 

Sit at my feet, and mend your waggon ! 
Full many a dragon 

You'll have to fight with, ere life be done. 

Stay, and Pll tell you of three or four 
(Villainous cattle) 
You'll have to battle, 
When mother's sleeping, 
Where all your weeping \ 

Will not aWake her any more. 

57 
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But on with you — on to the endless fight 1 

Your sword tight buckling, 

To no man truckling, 

Bear your bright flag on, 

And slay your dragon. 
St. George for ever ! God shield the right. 

Cornwall is not only the land of the wild and 
the picturesque, but also of the imaginative, as I 
found on my first arrival in this lovely county, in- 
tending to make only a short sojourn, but attracted 
again and again, summer after summer, to revisit 
some favourite locality ; the primary spot being, 
of course, that grand old St. Michael's Mount, the 
" Careg-Luz-en-Kuz," the " Hore Rock in the 
Wood " of old time, but which in these happier 
days is surrounded by waves from the Atlantic, 
which come and go, leaving a dry passage twice a 
day for horses, vehicles, and foot passengers from the 
opposite coast, where stands the quaint old town of 
Marazion, bearing still some ineffaceable traces of 
its prehistoric founders. This, therefore, I made 
my headquarters, and spent the greater part of 
every sunny day in the sole society of the rocks 
and huge stones covered with byssus, which have 
braved so many storms, and tell to the imagination 
so many tales of joy and sorrow, of happy dwellers 
in the lordly castle which crowns its summit, and 
of disasters in those rolling waves which, though 
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smooth and smiling to-day, wrought, but yesterday 
perhaps, woe and wreckage to many a gallant 
vessel from afar, or tiny craft of the poor fisherman 
who ventured his life on the seething waters which 
cover the cruel teeth of this rock-bound coast 
Here I loved to saunter day after day, making one 
spot in particular my usual rendezvous, and which 
I called Meinek ^ Stoney from Meneg 2 it being a 
large, flat, open space, the well-levelled rock form- 
ing at all times a Axy floor y guarded on the sea side 
hy a substantial wall of hewn rock, whilst land- 
ward the rocks stand up in all their native beauty, 
just leaving on two sides a sort of narrow door- 
way, as entrances to this most* charming nook, 
open to the mild south-west, looking down on the 
waves far below at play on the shelving rocks, and 
across and over them to Penzance, nestling down 
at the foot of the long ridge of hills which stretch 
away and away to the Land's End. The quiet 
passage of some little boat, and the graceful flight 
of the gull or some other sea-bird, were the only 
interruptions to the early morning hours which 
were thus bringing the health and strength I had 
come hither to seek, my thoughts at rest, or " run- 

> 

ning at their own sweet will" over the pages of 

' A play on Meneg, Celtic ** Stoney," the German' Afein 
Ecki ** My Corner." = See Appendix. ■ 
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the past, suggested by the Mount itself or old 
Andinas, with its ruined castle, the highest point 
on the opposite range of hills, all and each of 
which so awoke imagination that I felt almost 
inspired by " the Spirit of Poesy," as 

** I asked the winds that whistled o'er the Hoe, 

* What are the wild waves saying * there below ? 
And winds made answer, with a chorus shout, 

* St. George for merrie Ehgland 1 Here the rout 
Took place of that fell monster whom he slew 
Before King Arthur and his knights we knew ! ' " 

And I fairly shouted too, with laughter, as this 
weird thought took possession of me, but I caught 
at it for my own amusement, and now here it is 
for yours ! 

THE STORM-FIEND, 

It is somewhat striking that our two greatest 
stories of legendary lore should culminate, as it were, 
on the southern coast of Cornwall, both being still 
kept in living memory by symbols in daily use : the 
White Horse in the arms of the ancient family of 
the Trevelyans, whose ancestor was, by his good 
steed, safely landed in the Bay of St. Perran- 
Uthnoe ("the elevated or high place") through 
those terrible waves of the far-famed Lyonnesse 
Immersion ; whilst Pendragon himself is still ex- 
clusively claimed as belonging of right to Cornwall ; 
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and though these legends may be wildly exagge- 
rated and appear baseless in the present day, still 
there is something ennobling attaching to them in 
connection with the perils braved by our country- 
men on the lashing waves and rending rocks 
around our island home in these western waters of 
Europe. And the exposure of this coast to the 
wild, broad, stormy waves of the Atlantic with 
their 2,000 miles drift upon them, may have led 
our mind to dwell on another great event in the 
world^s history — ^the Dragon-fight of the renowned 
St. George ; for as the one event is known to have 
been the result of a most terrific storm so is it 
possible that the other may have arisen in like 
manner, though both have been so long sunk in the 
waves of oblivion that it may well appear mythical 
to say such things once were. Nevertheless, as 
evidences of the woods which once surrounded 
the Hore Rock have been from time to time dis- 
covered with the petrified bones of huge animals 
now unknown, and tiny hazel nuts with which we 
are all familiar, thus denuding that myth of more 
than half of its improbability, at least as much 
credence as is vouchsafed to the myths concerning 
the infant sons of Jupiter may be found for the 
Dragon, which may have invaded our coast, and 
we may well imagine that a storm, second only to 
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that^of Lyonnesse, may yet once again have swept 
our shore and worked indescribable woe and 
desolation in one wild night, all along the* rocky 
district from the Lizard (the Cabo Tormentoso^^ 
cape of fear and gloom of the old Comtibians) 
across to Penlee Point ; and on and on by Treryn, 
and Tol Pedyn, and Peel Point at the very Land's 
End, and still on roimd Cape Cornwall, whose bold 
cliffs are lashed by the wildest waves of the* 
Atlantic, to Gurnard's Head, subsiding towards the 
more inland Zennor^ — " Holy Zennor," as it has 
been styled in recent years, 

« 

THE CALLING, GF THE SEA. 

An atmospherical phenomenon, not yet fully 
understood or accounted for, is by no means un- 
common on the extensive sea-coast of Cornwall, the 
ceaseless sound of the waves producing two distinct 
tones, treble and bass — the treble through the air, 
the bass through the fissures of thq cliffs. During 
a strong wind there is no "calling," but it often 
precedes a stoirm, and, though this does not always 
follow, it at all times forebodes a change in the 
weather from calm to rough, and it was so very 
remarkable towards the close of the bright winter 

' See Appendix. 
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Treble voice, 

£ven so ; and in this seeming fair, 

' This calm o*er land and sea, 
My voice breathes through the evening air 

Tranquillity. 

But hither, ere to-morrow's light, 

My summon'd vassals come : 
My call they hear — ^as calls to fight 

The beat of drum. 

List 1 Even now they answer make 

Through air, from rock and hill : 
And winds and waves the earth must shake 

To work God's will. 

A mighty foe threats, all unseen, 

These isles from shore to shore. 
Such monster here hath never been. 

And shall be never more. 

Chorus of voices. 

We will inspire man's heart with dread. 

With holy reverent fear, 
That feels, though human help be fled, 

His God is near. 



Uprose the waves, uprose the winds, 

Uprose the binding sand, 
Uprose dread terror in men's minds, 

And trembling seized the land. 

The lurid sky became obscured on the approach 
of night with a pitchy darkness, which on the 
rising of the tide was direly felt by the few inhabi- 

S 
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tants along the coast who could escape only with 
bare life from the rushing, roaring winds and 
waves. As dawn slowly succeeded this terrific 
night the angry sea still seethed and tossed as if 
impatient of the fetters which it could not break ;' 
and daylight at length revealed the havoc of the 
storm, whole villages and herds having been swept 
away, when again the glorious sun uprose smiling 
serenely upon earth as if no terror had been near ; 
as the tale of destruction spread weeping and wail- 
ing were heard on every side, though the howling 
winds and the dark foam-crested waves subsided 
as rapidly as they had risen, and by daybreak the 
venerable Hendas took horse from his homestead 
at Zennor to ascertain as speedily as possible the 
results of the horrors of the night at Marazion, 
which, from its marshy, low-lying position on the 
sea-shore, he feared might have been entirely swept 
away. 

On his approach he was cheered by the sight of 
Chybos, the old dwelling-place of his ancestors, 
still erect on the height at the back of the town ; 
and as he hastened on he observed that the waters 
in the bay, though stirred to their depths, were 
comparatively calmer than the ocean itself: and 
thus was the old man's heart relieved of half its 
fear for his beloved grand-daughter, the Lady 
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Claudia, who had inherited Chybos, and dwelt 
there now with her noble husband, Eadulphus, 
who was a descendant of the ancient line of the 
Dukes of Cornwall, but at this time away in 
Talestihe on affairs connected with her inheritance 
there. 

While Hendas is "breathing his horse " as he 
slowly winds round the steep ascent to Chybos 
after his anxious and hurried ride from Zennor 
this early morning, let us take a retrospective view 
through the years that have elapsed since the first 
Claudia inhabited Chybos, for she was that British 
princess, the daughter of Caractacus, who, with her 
brother Linus, sent greetings to Timotheus, the first 
bishop of the Church of the Ephesians when St 
Paul (then brought before the Emperor Nero the 
second time) addressed his second Epistle to him 
from Rome. 

How mighty is the influence of the pen ! It 
is a solemn thought that the words breathed 
through the pen may be wrought into the lives of 
the readers, who may thus be said to be moulded 
by the pen. We read that three thousand persons 
were converted on the Day of Pentecost by the 
voice of Peter ; but what is the power of Peter's 
voice compared to the power of Paul's penning of 
the Divine truth which has given shape to all 
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the most enlightened Christian life since his 
day? 

St. Paul was the writer of the Apostolic Age, and 
Claudia's simple expression of kindly greeting 
seems to link his time with our own, for it is sug- 
gestive of the same feelings which actuate ourselves 
when distance separates us from those we love. 
Doubtless Claudia had known and loved the good 
grandmother Lois and the mother Eunice who had 
implanted in the heart of the young Timotheus 
the " unfeigned faith " which dwelt in their own ; 
and so in the mind of the noble Claudia may have 
arisen the desire to perpetuate the remembrance 
of her friendship with these holy women by entail- 
ing all her own personal property on the female 
line of her descendants. Quitting Palestine on the 
death of her husband she took up her abode in 
Marazion, where St. Paul was then preaching, for 
she had already learned the way of salvation from 
his lips when he was " dwelling two whole years in 
his own hired house at Rome, receiving all who 
came to him, preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching with all boldness, none forbidding him." 
Bran, and the three other noble hostages for their 
king, had also been at that time devout students of 
the Christian religion under the teaching of St. 
Paul, and it had so " happened," in the good provi- 
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dence of God, that his term of imprisonment ended 
at the same time when they also were released, 
and he accompanied them on their return home, 
all landing together at the then sole port of Great 
Britain, the Icktin of the Phcenicians, the St 
Michael's Mount of our own time : and when 
Claudia shortly after followed them, she fixed her 
residence, as we have seen, at Chybos, entailing it 
on her female descendants, and it had thus come 
down to the present Lady Claudia through her 
mother, the younger daughter of Hendas, his elder 
daughter having only one child, a son, whom she 
named Aman (" Upwards "), the heir to the old 
patrimony of Zennor, as well as of that of his 
father in the Holy Land. 



PART IV. 

COMING EVENTS, 
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ROM the terrace of the tower Claudia 
and her little son and daughter had 
seen the slow approach of Hendas up 
the steep acclivity, and now welcomed 
him with thankful joy for his safety after such a peri- 
lous night. Unscathed had Claudia and her people 
passed through all its terrors, prepared through all 
those dreadful hours of darkness for instant flight 
should the sea appear to be scaling their ridge of 
hills ; but it had scarcely touched Marazion, the 
hoary Mount having apparently acted as a sort of 
bulwark in warding it off; and as Hendas and 
Claudia, from the balcony where they now sat, 
looked down on the smiling plain far below them, 
and over the rippling waves as they gently crept 
up the shore, each gilded by the now rising sun, 
it was indeed a scene of beauty and undisturbed 
repose. No object was stirring except two shep- 
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herds on the wide stretch of greensward which 
skirted the shore, and they were, apparently, in 
quest of some missing sheep from their flock^-or, 
" perhaps," said Claudia, " they are trying to dis- 
cover whence those sounds proceed which, I am 
told, are still heard as from some cavern at th« 
Hore Rock's base," and which during the night 
added to its horrors, rising upon the wind as un- 
earthly screams and hissing noises heard above the 
storm. 

" Ah, look ! look, Hendas ! " 'screamed she, as 
she saw a monster rise suddenly from the water, 
and, with distended jaws and outstretched claws, 
dart after the two men. Happily, a faintness 
overcame her, and she was spared the sight" which 
Hendas saw and could never forget — the two 
stalwart men crushed in an instant of time, and 
both devoured by the scaly brute, which -then 
glided back into the water, leaving no trace be- 
hind. It all seemed like a dreadful dream, result- 
ing from the terrors of the night. But no, alas ! 
it was all too true. The little market town below 
.was all astir in wild confusion, the people knowing 
iieither what to do nor whither to flee from this 
rmore dreadful foe than even the terrific storm had 
been, for they were near though powerless wit- 
nesses of the horrifying scene ; as, roused by the 
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one long cry of terror and dismay from the poor 
men who tried in vain to escape those dreadful 
jaws, they saw the brute disappear as suddenly as 
it had arisen, and they heard the hissing sound 
and the plunge into the sea, which distance had 
happily held from Claudia. Who could tell where 
it might be hidden, or how soon it would rise again 
to seize some other victim? In paralysing fear the 
people climbed the heights to Claudia's Tower> 
seeking comfort and counsel in this new distress. 
Hendas, the sage old man, told how the gorged 
monster was, doubtless, sleeping now, and would 
probably return to the depths of ocean whence the 
storm had driven it ; thus partly allaying the panic, 
and persuading the people to retire quietly to their 
homes, whilst he returned to Zennor to consult 
with Aman ; and Claudia, with a shudder, ex- 
claimed, " Oh, where is my cousin Aman ? '* 
" Safe in God's keeping, no doubt," replied the 
old man, "for, as usual, he was astir amidst the 
troubles of the night, his groom, Aber, bringing us 
word at dawn that he was unable then to leave the 
people in distress, and assigned to me the easier 
journey of speeding to thee, my beloved grand- 
child. But I must now away, and give him the 
true details of the appalling scene you and I our- 
selves have witnessed, for doubtless rumour, with 
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her thousand tongues, will soon reach him, and he 
must know from me that thou art safe and *not 
dismayed by sudden fear.' Keep with thy house- 
hold close in prayer till we meet again, and I will 
soon bring Aman to reassure you with his calm 
* quietness and confidence* in this as in every 
imminent peril." 

It almost appears as if nothing short of a 
miraculous interposition of Providence could make 
people think seriously on any matter except what 
directly afifects their own momentary happiness 
and prosperity, for, with the returning spring-time 
after that winter's storm, men had resumed their 
usual avocations with their flocks and herds on the 
grassy Towans (downs), which border the sea itself 
in this genial climate. 

The awful appearance of the sea monster was 
not indeed forgotten by those who had seen it, and 
whose one topic of conversation it had been in the 
winter evenings when winds and waves again in 
concert seemed to threaten another storm ; but 
now with the calm sunshiny days came back that 
feeling of freedom and security from danger which 
enables man to enjoy life without dread of the 
future, he having escaped and survived past sor- 
rows and imminent perils, giving us in reality that 
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very trust which d^p^^diXs forgetfuhtess. This must, 
indeed, be the case with those engaged in the busy- 
cares of life, when existence itself depends on the 
daily struggle to maintain it; the labourer's "sweat 
of the brow" proving thus " a blessing in disguise" ; 
but those more highly gifted, and endowed with 
mental powers and opportunities of cultivating 
them, absorb into their very being, as it were, the 
stirring events and incidents of their time, whether 
personally affected by them or not. Thus Claudia 
remembered with anguish the dread sight she had 
witnessed on that fearful day ; but still, with the 
returning spring, she had resumed her daily pil- 
grimage to " the Chapel on the Rock," which had, 
from the earliest days of Christianity, been the 
resort of devout pilgrims — those early missionaries 
from all parts of Europe — those wise and good 
successors of St. Paul, who found in Britian scope 
for their benevolent exertions, offering a merchan- 
dise better than of silver and gold, and bringing 
the people from the darkness of error to the light 
of the Sun of Righteousness, " risen," never to set 
again till time shall be no more. The gentle 
matron with her children thus found that strength 
which alone could support them through that time 
of suspense and anxiety, for the dreaded foe might 
be still lurking near the Chapel Rock, in that 
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narrow strait which separated the Hore Rock from 
Marazion, but which, standing near the shore, was 
generally accessible on foot. And to this vener- 
able sanctuary came also daily many pious 
worshippers from neighbouring little towns and 
villages, such holy places being in those days " few 
and far between." Especially came Hendas and 
Aman, and other members of their family from 
Zennor, thus keeping up also an unbroken inter- 
course with Claudia — a great boon in her seclusion 
•during the absence of her husband, now in the far 
East ; and so it happened that the world was again 
in its usual quietude on the bold headlands of this 
lovely coast, which stretched for miles and miles, 
with ins and outs now sloping to the shore of 
yellow sands, now rising sheer up rocky precipices, 
making the brain dizzy and the heart sick. 

On the thymy downs about the Druidic castle 
of Treryn, miles westward of the Hore Rock, 
sheep were browsing and cattle ruminating, whilst 
herdsmen sat in groups of two or three sharing 
their frugal noontide meal, with here and there a 
trusty dog crouching at their feet, yet ever on the 
alert to guard the flocks and bring the wanderers 
back. One love-sick youth, vCyr, was perched 
high on a crag, piping his oaten reed to catch the 
^ar and win perchance an answering token from 
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sweet Faria as she wended homewards with her 
pail of milk. The air itself was full of sweetness 
and melody. Larks high up "at heaven's gate" 
and sea-gulls on their graceful wings, floating 
around the cliffs with their plaintive song, as of 
low laughter. All was serenity and peace, when 
suddenly towered above the rocks the hideous 
monster's crest, and exhaling noxious vapours, 
making its approach felt ere it was seen. All was 
instant horror and wild alarm ,* the brutes rushed 
bellowing, pell-mell, knocking each other and the 
herdsmen down, aiming instinctively at escape, 
though this was possible to very few, the monster's 
breath being as overpowering as its gigantic fangs 
and claws to all within its reach. 

Faria, with her grandsire Bigal, at his door, 
heard with dismay the frightful yells and clamour ; 
they heard, they saw, as in a fearful dream, the 
shock, the devastation, which could not have been 
foreseen one instant earlier. All human help was 
powerless ; the strongest arm, the stoutest heart, 
could naught avail against this dreadful foe : the 
battle-field was all its own, for soon all was breath- 
less silence, havo^, despair, and death. No living 
thing remained where all had so lately been rural 
contentmefit, happiness, and peace: no living 
thing, except the brute amid his prey, till, sated 
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at length, he was seen by watchers on far- 
distant heights to drag his slow length, sluggishly 
along to the high rocks which beetled over the 
sea, and drop once more into its depths. 

Now uprose the wail of women, mingled with 
the sobs of brave, stout-hearted men, assembling 
from all parts around the little town of Treryn, 
within ear-shot of the scene of the disaster, where ^ 
now lay heaped the mangled spoils of the sated 
brute, not likely, therefore, to revisit yet the land 
in quest of prey. 

Bigal had witnessed all, and in broken-hearted 
agony described to the still-increasing throng how 
** the beast rose — its roar, its mighty jaws and 
fangs, its fiery eyes, its claws, its monstrous bulk 
and length, its sudden coming, and its dread de- 
parture — gorged with the life-blood of the gallant 
men, and crushing all as it glided away no man 
knew whither, so laying waste our land, and killing 
with terror all our best and dearest." 

The old man bowed his head and wept, when 
suddenly a calm, clear voice pronounced his name, 
" Bigal ! " and, looking up, he saw a stranger in the 
prime of youthful manhood, who had approached 
unseen, unheard, listening with a face of grave 
earnestness and loving sympathy to the heart- 
rending description of the shepherd. 
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" Fear not," said he ; " God sends deliverance to 
those who trust in Him ; He delivereth and 
rescueth ; He worketh signs and wonders in 
heaven and in earth. He delivered Daniel, His 
servant, from the power of the lions. Be strong 
and of good courage. God never faileth to deliver 
them who trust in Him." 

The quiet confidence with which he spoke 
aroused the latent courage in the old man's 
breast ; he looked into the eyes bent lovingly on 
him, and thought he saw the face of an archangel. 
On his brow truth and serenity were stamped in 
characters that all might read, and, reading, share 
the holy hope that had imprinted them. His 
steadfast gaze showed forth the mind within con- 
versant with high thoughts. His kindly words 
meantime, flowed out in sympathy and strong 
counsel for the desperate emergency in which, 
they stood. 

Thus, having soothed and calmed in some de- 
gree the unlettered villagers, he turned to quit the 
scene, when Bigal caught him by the cloak (a large 
white mantle), exclaiming, " Tell us, my lord, your 
name, ere you depart"; and smilingly he said, " My 
Christian name is George," then slowly went his 
way, as meditating some great deed. 

Supernatural awe seemed to impress the group 

6 
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he left, and some with bated breath murmured, 
" Christian ! " as if it were some deadly spell ; 
whilst Bigal said aloud, " I have heard that every- 
where this sect is spoken against, but, to be like 
him, rd be a Christian too ! I believe in God, the 
great all-wise, and I have read that when His 
people were released from their Egyptian bondage, 
and He had settled them in their own promised 
land. He always raised up a deliverer for them 
when any peril threatened ; some one man amongst 
them seemed suddenly inspired with words to 
counsel, and with power to do — a visible sign that 
God was with them, and would help them through. 
Gideon, and Jephtha, and many another judge did 
God raise up for Israel. The God of Israel is, 
too, the Christian's God, and He has sent us 
George ! " 

Leave we now, awhile, the peasants at Treryn, 
busied with their mournful duties for interring the 
mangled bodies of the herdsmen, bearing them to 
the neighbouring high hill, where, with their burial 
rites of burning, and enclosing the charred ashes 
in rude sepulchral urns, they placed them all 
reverently together on the solid rock, each friend 
laying over them as large a stone as he could lift, 
thus building up a mansion o'er the dead. Some 
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massive, unhewn slabs of native rock they placed 
erect around, supporting on their top so huge a slab 
as formed a covering for the whole. When thus 
completed, after weeks of toil, it formed a noble 
monument, a perpetual remembrance for genera- 
tions yet unborn ; its name, Cromlich Bar-rhytty 
even surviving the memory of the catastrophe to 
which it owned its rise.^ 

But leave we now the boors at " Castle Treryn " 
to wend our way with George across the hills, 
straight as the crow flies, to the north-west coast 
of the peninsula, where stands in solemn grandeur 
his old ancestral home, Zennor. And as he walks 
we catch some communings he holds with himself; 
the few escaping words betray the current of his 
thoughts, as straws betray the current of the 
stream ; for thus he spoke : " My quest so far 
accomplished, what must come next ? The brute 
I saw not, but I saw the work it had achieved in 
one short hour. It is no myth ; it will return ere 
long, when hunger wakes it from its surfeit sleep. 
I must to horse to scour the coast around till I 
find out its lair, that I may make observance of its 
breathing as it sleeps, thus discovering, if possible, 
its vulnerable part." With rapid strides, and eyes 

' A quite fictitious Cromlech. Its name signifies " Crom- 
lech on the summit of the Promontory." 
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bent down as in deep thought, he onward speeds 
in silence. Then again his brow is raised, and 
looking up to heaven, as if inspired with holy 
confidence and joy, he speaks aloud in those vast 
solitudes : ** My God, who saved me when I fought 
with beasts at Ephesus, and when I slew the wolf 
here in our land, He will again deliver me. Yea! 
Even though He slay me, yet will I trust Him ! 
But by my hand deliverance may be wrought for 
my dear countrymen, now endangered by the 
ravenous maw of this fell brute ! ** 

Silence again falls o'er the moor, and on he 
speeds till twilight dews cover the " Gurnard's ^ 
Head," and Galven ^ darkly frowns when he comes 
in sight of Zennor, where many a light twinkles in 
his own castle. A gentle sigh escapes his labour- 
ing breast : ** She happily knows not ; Breilu, 
sweet Rose, knows not the love — knows not, 
perchance, the name — of him who broke a lance 
in her dear honour at the late tournament at 
Launceston.3 Sorrow, therefore, comes not to 
her if I should fall." He forward bounds, and at 
his well-known step two noble dogs bark out a 
joyous greeting, fawning and leaping round him, 
while he with hand and voice speaks as their lord, 
or as friend speaks to friend : " Ha ! Blewac ! Ha ! 
' See Appendix. « Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
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my Dof ! You both shall share my peril and my 
triumph, or my grave ! " 

At this instant Aber, his trusty groom, advanced 
to meet his master, wondering why his return had 
been so long delayed ; but the tidings which Aman 
had to tell of the dreadful carnage by the Dragon 
that day at Treryn banished sleep that night from 
Zennor ; so great was the panic, lest the brute 
should rise suddenly upon their coast and devas- 
tate the land. But Aman allayed the terror, truly 
surmising that the gorged animal had sought its 
den to lie in a torpid state, if undisturbed, for 
weeks or months. They, meanwhile, should not 
relax precaution, but make strong their stony 
fenceSy keeping their flocks and herds securely 
inland, watching by night and day, and praying 
always with the prayer of faith that God would 
raise up a deliverer. 

Then in private conference with Hendas he pre- 
pared to carry out the plan he had mentally formed 
in his homeward walk. His war-horse must be 
kept in exercise, well fed, and ready for emergency. 
Dof also, and Blewac, the two best sleghAxoMnAs^ 
he had trained in combat with the wolf, and moose, 
and boar, and bull, must also be well cared for ; 
whilst he himself alone would, with the morrow's 
dawn, mounted on his fleetest courser, return to 
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Treryn, exploring on his way the bays and caves 
along the dangerous coast, where he might perhaps 
survey at leisure, from a safe height and distance, 
the sleeping monster, and so learn its huge pro- 
portions, that he might form his plan for the best 
mode of the attack he meditated. 

One short hour of sleep on that midsummer 
night wcLs all he took or needed ; his spirit was 
upborne by strength drawn from above, and be- 
fore the busy stir of day began within his castle 
Aman on his docile steed was threading his way 
alone amid the pathless rock-strewn wilds of his 
native parish, the sea-bound Zennor, and leaving 
behind him the neighbouring gloomy fortress of 
Caer Galven, he was soon on the cliffs of St. Ives, 
overhanging the foaming billows of the North 
Sea ; and thence on the top of hills over hills 
without a sign of life, he descended at every 
available outlet to their voiceless shores, dreading, 
yet hoping more, to find the sleeping foe, his horse 
serving but to bear him fleetly all day long from 
one craggy precipice to another, and on alighting 
he securely tethered it to graze whilst he on hands 
and knees clambered up and down, peering into 
caverns where haply he might spy the dreadful 
brute, the stillness, the solitariness, the immensity, 
strengthening his fixed resolve to discover the 
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monster if still lurking on the coast. Thus be- 
fore the sun was up that day he reached the stu- 
pendous cliffs of the Gurnard's Headland, which, 
projecting far into the sea, had been strongly 
guarded by the men of "the Stone Age," who 
not only fortified their promontories against in- 
vading foes, but also systematically provided de- 
fences against equally aggressive domestic enemies; 
for they hewed out cisterns in their rocks which, 
filled by the influx of pure sea water, were unfail- 
ing baths for their garrison and household. Near 
at hand, too, was always found the " Holy Well," 
and the little oratory for daily prayer, and Aman 
failed not to avail himself of these still-remaining 
relics of former piety, which he well knew from 
experience made him feel "as strong as a lion," 
and ready for any encounter that might await 
him. So on and on he went where all was rough 
and stern, till he came upon the old mining district 
of St. Just, with its many ancient works still shown 
among the fresh, newly thrown-up mounds of refuse, 
all witnessing to the inexhaustible treasures of the 
everlasting hills, though the miners had now fled 
from the coast in fear of the lurking dragon. And 
there, too, was the amphitheatre, "Plan-an-Guare," 
deserted alike by young and old, no " sports " could 
draw them now to the dreaded locality of the sea. 
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resting Atlantic. And on this very extremity stood, 
in immovable stillness, the large upright stone, 
Careg-an-Peal (" The Spire Rock "), resembling the 
figure of a gigantic man, the statue, Aman thought, 
of one of the old Vikings, with calm, unmoved face, 
now turned to stone, as if claiming the dominion of 
the sea. And Aman recollected the legend at- 
tached to it, prognosticating dire calamity should 
it ever be overthrown ; ' but his mind turned to 
more imminent danger as he descended by the 
fissures which divide the cliffs to peer into Vau 
Laz ("Land's End Hole")> which runs directly 
under the promontory, a passage of 150 feet 

Not there lurks ^he Dragon this day, nor in " The 

Gamper Hole," the excavation near " Maen Castle," 

where he more than half expected to see its coils, 

for he knew the place of old and had thought of it 

as a well-adapted retreat for the monster, its open- 

i ing width from the sea being some 20 feet, and 

' its height 30 or 40. But not here, and not in 

j any of the other openings which perforate the 

isthmus was the Dragon seen this day. And again 

Aman's steed bore him onward, skirting the coast 

and looking down on Enys Dodnan, " The Holed 

Rock, all verdure at the top," the favourite haunt 

of the gull. And then Pardennick Point, rising 

\ ' See Appendix. 
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i>ioi mere couia lurK tne i^ragon, and Aman 
sped onward through furze and heather and wild 
thyme and bracken, away to "Zawn Pyg,"'with 
its wonderful fissure ; and still on and on to " Tol 
Pedyn Penwith," = that grand cluster of precipitous 
rocks which form the western boundary of Mount's 
Bay — rocks which have stood from time immemorial 
and look even yet as in their primitive stage, their 
tops and fissures fringed with vegetable growth of 
various shades, dun, and olive, and gold, and even 
vivid green in some sheltered nooks, with a sparkle 
of mica everywhere when the sun shines brilliantly, 
forming a bright contrast to the black wings of the 
shag and the snow-white plumage of the innumer- 
able gulls floating in the air over the dark and 
threatening breakers which come tearing in with 
resistless force, wave upon wave, rank upon rank, 
capped with storm-tossed foam, " where, down the 
cliffs with thunderous roar," they sweep over the 
warning bell of the " Rundell Stone." 3 

So far had Aman accomplished the search he 

had set out on at break of day, and far from being 

weary, he felt invigorated by the ozone in the pure 

air he had thus enjoyed, and he thought that after 

' See Appendix. " Ibid. ' Ibid. 
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one more halt in his quest he would take his way 
straight " across country " direct to Zennor, where^ 
he knew, Hendas was anxiously expecting his 
return. 

His long day's ride had brought him now to- 
"St Levan," the promontory which overhangs- 
" Forth Curnow Bay," ^ in sight of its other point,, 
that "Logan Rock" which stands so boldly out 
far into the sea, as if defying its might, or claiming 
its own right of position as a throne of the gods of 
olden time, never to be annihilated. He stood a 
moment to contemplate the beauty spread around,, 
the fertile and richly productive valley completely 
shut in by its hills sloping down to the opening at 
their base forming an exquisite little bay, the 
Atlantic waves washing at high tide the caves 
which line its coast. The dwellings of the few 
inhabitants were clustered together on the brow 
of the steepest hill, and the little chapel erected 
on the summit marked it as the meeting-place for 
the worshippers scattered in this wild district. It 
recalled to his recollection the scenery of Nazareth,, 
whither, as a child, he had once journeyed with his 
mother and Hendas. And his thoughts wandered 
away to more distant times, for the little " fenton '* 
(or fountain, as we now call it) was still welling-up- 

» See Appendix. 
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its pure water on the top of the flat rock midway 
down the declivity and rippling onward to the sea, 
its windings marked by a thread of verdure, as 
when in olden times it was said to be a favourite 
haunt of Onvana, the Druidic goddess of the sea, 
to whom pilgrims resorted from far and near. And 
again thought hurried on to happier times, when 
Onvana and the Druids gave way to teachers who 
told of that " Living Water " of which those who 
drank should live for ever. The name of one such 
holy man did not die with him, but was associated 
in the minds of the still half-benighted worshippers 
with the rippling waters of the little well called 
after him, St. Livin. And Aman found it still 
hedged about with twigs and sticks, placed for its 
protection by the rustics who came to find there 
consolation in an invisible friend, and, as a token 
of their urgent need of help, dropping a small 
pebble or a crooked pin into the bubbling water, 
or hanging a wayside flower or some small 
fragment of their garment on the encircling 
fence. 

He grieved at the sight of these vestiges of the 
old Baal-worship, brought by the Phoenicians ages 
ago when they trafficked with the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Britain for the precious tin found in such 
abundance here; for though those old merchant- 
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men had gone to their own place, they had left 
behind them the pernicious seeds of the idolatry 
which had been visibly manifested in the gashing 
of their own hands and arms, tearing their own 
flesh and making their blood to flow to propitiate 
their gods. This they did in cases of dire ex- 
tremity ; on minor occasions tearing up only their 
clothing, in allusion to which the Prophet Joel, 
preaching in Zion, warned the people of the true 
God, saying, "Rend your heart and not your 
garments" — so long, so very long does it take to 
eradicate the seeds of evil ! 

With heartfelt thanks for the light of Christianity 
which had dawned on England, Aman drank of the 
refreshing water, and with mind full of solemn 
thought he watched the declining sun and the 
ebbing tide as he descended towards the caves on 
the shore, when, lo ! he heard a sound as of a mighty 
wind, though not a breeze disturbed the evening 
air. It was supernatural, or it was the breathing of 
the sleeping foe ! 

He needed all his manhood to uphold him then, 
as midway down the cliff he paused to listen ! The 
air was tainted, too, or he was faint, and he must 
needs regain the summit or fall from weakness on 
the rocky shore below. With desperate energy he 
retraced his steps and regained the height, where. 
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PART V. 

NOISE, 

*' Le Bruit ne fait jamais du Bien ; 
£t le Bien ne fait jamais du Bruit." 
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NOISE. 

" Noise never does good, 
Good never makes noise. 

French Proverb, 

*' How fleet is a glance of the mind ! " 

S Aman sat on that dizzy height, now 
motionless from sheer inability to exert 
his muscular powers, his thoughts 
brought back his boyish sports with 
young companions as they hunted the wild animals 
which infested Cornwall — then in a moment he was 
again at Ephesus, whither he had often pilgrimaged 
with his widowed mother, and where with his brave 
compeers he had joined the gladiatorial " games " 
in combat with wild beasts, hoping thereby to gain 
experience for extirpating them from his native 
land — then, in a moment, flashed across his mind 
that early training in the Christian faith which he 
had first received from his mother, and which was 
deeply engraved on his expanding mind by his 

7 97 
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after-education in the Christian schools he attended 
at Ephesus when sojourning in Palestine ; and thus 
the Master, Mind, gently regained its authority 
over its Slave, the Body, and both combined again 
to face the emergencies of the moment. 

Aman, aroused by the consciousness of the 
imminence of peril in his present position, the 
steady breathing and the noisome stench of the 
sleeping animal assuring him of its close proximity, 
was fully aware where danger lurked, and now 
cautiously pursued the winding upper track, till, 
from behind a rock, he caught a glimpse which 
froze his heart with dread. Here he had reached 
the bourne he had aimed at on quitting Zennor 
at dawn — the first sight of the foe he hoped to 
slay. There lay the Dragon coiled in many folds ; 
whilst sleep secured its fiery eyes, its mighty jaws, 
he could approach yet nearer, and with his prac- 
tised eye he quickly discovered its one vulnerable 
part, its one sole point of weakness. Its broad, 
flat head, its scaly back and sides, were armour- 
proof; no sword, no spear could pierce them. Its 
under parts, prone on the earth, were indurated 
to a thick, impenetrable rind. But the creature's 
throat and breast were guarded only by its flowing 
beard, which impeded not its onward progress, as 
it pursued its prey on land or breasted the raging 
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waters of the ocean. No living things not even a 

j^ sea-bird on the wing, was there to break the still- 

ness of that fetid cave ; but there lay around the 
skulls and bones of victims it had slaughtered, 
witnessing to its dread powers. 

One rapid glance sufficed to tell all this, and 
cautiously he turned to the distant spot where his 
horse was still quietly grazing. 

Before him was outspread the majestic ocean, 
the image of eternity, with its myriad, dancing 
waves now tinted by the setting sun, reminding 
him of thoughtless children, or still more thought- 
less men, basking in shallow pleasures, a mere 
" surface to the dangers lurking beneath. Then 

came to his ear the mighty " Hush ! " the " voice 
of many waters," telling of present peril ; and he 
stood still a moment, bare-headed, to give thanks 
that the brute had not been hidden from his gaze 
in one of those deeper caverns at Peel Point, the 
finial boundary of Land's End, where, in his 
search, he might not have discovered it till too 
late. Now, slowly leading his horse, lest the clatter 
of his hoofs on the rocks might wake the foe, he 
saw the mourners on the heights of Treryn still 
busied in their mournful duties for the dead of 
yesterday ; and as he neared them in the summer 
twilight, his long white cloak floating gently from 
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his shoulders, almost as the appearance of wings, 
the cry " Archail ! Archail ! " ^ arose, for they recog- 
nised their friend of yesterday, and gladly hailed 
his quick return. But with a solemn gesture he 
put down the shout, thus unwittingly increasing 
the awe he had inspired, for now he seemed to 
come amongst them as a god to whom they would 
pay homage. But in few words he made them 
understand the nearness of the foe, which mere 
noise might not disturb ; though, whilst it slept, it 
would be well to take such precautions as might 
save themselves and all their cattle from future 
dire attack. Gorged as it was, it might sleep on 
for weeks, and then glide off to sea, never again to 
be seen or heard of in this little island of the far 
West. But, to make sure, he enjoined them to 
collect such necessaries as would make life happy 
in some inland spot, and there remain till danger 
should be over, and they might return to their 
homes in safety. 

No need for iteration : all silently dispersed to 
make such preparations for their flight as time and 
means afforded. Aman and Bigal, the good old 
patriarch, sent scouts to all the " hut-clusters *' 
around to warn the people of their danger, 
directing each family whither to repair for safety ; 

' Archangel. 
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and thus one troop after another promptly 
assembled, the men, their wives and children, 
arranged in silence and in order with no wild 
alarm, for their leader gave them courage by his 
own composure and the authority derived from his 
superior descent and cultivated intellect — above all 
by the knowledge he communicated of an ever- 
present God, mighty to save. 

Cyr, with the flocks and herds, and Faria, with 
the children and their mothers, had done their part 
in needful preparation, and all now waited but the 
signal for departure, when George, with head un- 
covered (his plumed hat in his hand), reverently 
looking up as if he saw his God (ever a very 
present help in time of trouble), said in low tones, 
"O Thou, who hast led and hast preserved us 
hitherto, lead and preserve us now." Then, point- 
ing northward, he gave the word " Towards Zennor," 
and all quietly moved onward, speeding as best they 
might, lest the dread foe should wake and follow on 
their track. 

It had been arranged that Bigal and his people, 
with all their cattle, should take refuge at Zennor, 
and they, with Aman, brought up the rear in that 
midnight exodus, other families branching off as 
they approached inland localities where their 
friends resided — no living creature was left behind, 
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no fear of thieves and robbers in the deserted 
houses — the dreadful Dragon was the unconscious 
guard of all — he, the sole breathing thing for miles 
around. The moon had long since risen above the 
sea, lending her kindly aid, cheering and encouraging 
the sad exiles as with a smile from heaven, shining 
serenely on her nightly path among the silent stars, 
still keeping their mystic courses as from the be- 
ginning when the morning stars sang together at 
the creation ; " and thus," continued George, as he 
walked with Hendas, " the stars are telling still of 
unchanging joys above this world of light and 
darkness, of joy and sorrow, of calm and tempest 
Their language is universal, known and understood 
by all the different peoples upon earth ; there is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard, 
for the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth the work of His hands. He 
alone can lead forth the Mazzaroth (the Signs of 
the Zodiac) in their season ; He alone can guide 
the Bear with her train (Job xxxviii. 32). But we 
call the stars by their names, the Pleiades, Orion, 
Arcturus, made familiar to us by the very oldest 
Book in our world, for the Word of our God is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 

Thus throughout the long night's march the stars 
were as guiding companions to them, calming their 
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minds as they pursued their northern course in- 
clining towards the east, which brought them duly 
to Madron, just as the great sun rose again majes- 
tically over the water of Mount's Bay, painting 
earth and sky anew, and bringing to the weary 
watchers that feeling of security from overwhelm-^ 
ing evil which the rainbow with its faithful promise 
brought of old to those delivered from a greater 
peril. Here, therefore, the pilgrims rested for a 
while ; but George sped onward to give notice of 
their coming to his home, where, on their arrival 
later in the day, they were welcomed with cheering 
hospitality. 

Aman lost no time in communicating to Hendas 
and his immediate attendants, Cyr, Aber, Bigal, 
and Br^s his intention of making a huge wooden 
dragon, as much like the real monster as possible, 
in order that he might train his charger and dogs 
for the encounter he intended them to share with 
him. For this purpose materials were soon collected 
in the stone vaults under his stables, that the work 
might be proceeded with and speedily accomplished 
without arousing idle rumour; it was soon com- 
pleted, and, covered with a glittering steel-ring 
coat of mail, was placed in the stable-yard, 
invulnerable in all parts except the throat and 
breast, where bladders of blood had been concealed 
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under the boar-skin, used instead of armour to 

cover those parts. Here, secure from prying eyes, 

the mimic combat could be fought, and dogs and 

charger made to comprehend the nature of the foe 

with which they had to deal. There stood the ] 

semblance like a huge toy, which the horse seemed 

to wonder at when spurred to approach closely. 

The noble animal obeyed without a sign of fear : 

he could have leapt sheer over, but he clearly 

understood his master's design of teaching the 

dogs where to attack the monster, as he encouraged 

them to grasp the throat and breast, to show the 

inutility of attacking any other part even with the 

sharp fangs of the sleugh-hounds. > 

Meanwhile, all Cornwall was awake to the 
impending peril of another onslaught from the i 

dragon, but no means of slaying it could be 

m 

devised, for men feared the terrible, unearthly 
brute, and fled from all the coast around, 
congregating in the inland towns for safety's 
sake. 

They regarded with suspicion the quiet home- 
keeping of Aman, speaking of him as a cowardly 
deserter, who, having seen the foe and counselled ' 

bravely, now shut himself up in his far-away 
stronghold, and beguiled the time of his voluntary 
captivity by tilting at a wooden dragon. For it 
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had been impossible to conceal entirely from the 
outside world the pursuit which occupied him : 
none knew precisely the end and aim he had in 
view, though it was suspected by the haughty 
barons of Caer Galven, which crowned the rocky 
heights on the seaward side of the valley of which 
the Zennor Range formed the eastern boundary. 
These chiefs had always felt animosity towards 
their quiet neighbour, who would never join in any 
of their marauding expeditions, which they engaged 
in from the mere love of adventure and excitement, 
to while away a winter's day or a summer's night, 
sallying out merely for sport for themselves, though 
it often ended in terror and bloodshed among the 
inoffensive and unprepared travellers or farmers, 
who were the objects of their mirth. Ready, there- 
fore, were the lords of Caer Galven to raise the cry 
against Aman, and even to vaunt their superior 
: bravery by preparing with great noise and bustle 

j, to rouse the Dragon in its den, not doubting of an 

\] easy conquest by which they might reap glory for 

t; themselves, whilst stamping infamy *on him ; for 

j: they hoped that, by going in a strong party in 

^ battle array, their steeds snorting for the fight, at 

the noise of their war-cries and clashing swords, 
the monster, awaking from its sleep at their sudden 
approach, would betake itself to the sea, and leave 
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the coast clear, while they would thenceforth be 
extolled as the deliverers of their country. 
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standing as it does so near those caverns in the 
old Hore Rock, where the monster first appeared. 
Does he court danger ? or does he find there some- 
thing which makes him fearless? Some charm 
against fear ? I would I could " 

" Hist ! he nears ! he hears ! " whispered 
Ystiferion, as Aman's horse bore him to the angle 
where their roads crossed ; and with a courteous 
greeting he was passing homeward, when Gothus 
challenged him to " Sack the Dragon's den at 
Treryn ! " 

" Come, Aman, come with us ! " shouted the 
other five. " There's glory and to spare to be won 
this day ! The Dragon will depart, and you mu3t 
shrieve him ! '* 

" Talk not so lightly," replied Aman ; " I entreat 
you to beware, if, indeed, you go towards Treryn ! 
I warn you to beware, lest you awake a* foe you 
little dream of! I tell you that as he slept, he 
chilled my blood with horror — and '* 

"Hear him! hear him!" exclaimed Jaudin. 
" He means to fright us, and so keep all the glory 
to himself!" and with derisive shouts of "Go 
play ! Go pray ! " they waved their wild fare- 
well. 

And on they went, passing along the heights 
above Madron, and within sight of Lanyon 
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Cromlech, which stood even then a solitary witness 

nf Aan-i^^A m-aat-TioBc^ ^ntrarir,^ fka mnnlH>-n*n(T 
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and maidens were seen around as usual ; a silence, 
as of death, reigned in the open houses — all testi- 
fying to the panic-stricken flight of the people. 
Not a chimney breathed a sign of welcome by its 
ascending smoke, not a living thing appeared, till 
at the repeated cry, "Aoil^ mine host! Aoi! 
Ao ! " from Gothus and his friends, a gaunt figure 
came forward, bowed not so much by age as by 
the mental struggle it had endured to meet and 
bear with manly fortitude the terrible blow which 
had riven its all of earthly happiness. With ghastly 
stare and outstretched hands, and voice as from the 
tomb, the living skeleton exclaimed, " What would 
you here, my masters ? arid whither are ye bound ? 
Know ye not that passage onward may be instant 
death ? " 

" Not so ! Not so, Ao," said Gothus ; for he 
recognised in the old man the father of those 
stalwart sons slain in the mileey when the Dragon 
rose suddenly on the shepherds and their flocks at 
Castle Treryn, that bright midsummer day ! " We 
go with battle-axe and spear to slay the dragon 
if he rise against us. He sleeps. We know his 
den : it opens to the sea, and when he wakes and 
sees our armour-proof awaiting him, he'll take his 
morning bath, no doubt, and Cornwall will be free 

V See Appendix. 
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of him for aye. He fears not us ? Ha ! ha ! We 
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they reached Treryn, when each wave boomed a 
loud « Hush ! hush ! " 

Mirth then was left behind, for joking was but 
sorry work in the face of all this desolation. It 
was, too, necessary to hold a serious council of war 
before advancing farther; and now the simple plan 
of attack was formed, and thus it was : — 

Gothus and Jaudin in the van ; Cledhec and 
Crefnye following closely ; Ystiferion and Ownec 
bringing up the rear, all closely serried, and ready 
to spread right and left and hem the monster round 
should he approach. "But he'll not come," shouted 
Gothus ; ^' onward, my braves." And with a mighty 
shout and clashing of their arms they filled the air, 
as towards the rocks they rushed. But soon they 
found more foes than they expected, for they had 
not taken into account the noxious air around, and 
the putrefying vapours exhaled from the caves 
below ; a trembling also seemed to seize the earth ; 
and " Ah ! what's this ? " cried they, as suddenly 
the horses began to shiver and curvet, refusing to 
obey the bit and spur. Instinctively they felt the 
dread approach of danger, and in a moment the 
whole truth is disclosed. The crested monster 
rises from its lair, approaches, and all is hurry and 
dismay. Five of the horsemen are at once engaged. 
One cry ascends as the fell brute, exhaling noxious 
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breath, plants one huee paw on Gothus to the 
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Of the five noble barons not a record even so 
poor as this remains. Their bones may have 
whitened on Treryn's height, their bodies may 
have been devoured by the relentless brute ; 
heaven's kindlier storms may have upheaved them, 
blowing them seawards, heavenwards, none knows ; 
man knows only that no record of them remains 
on earth. Their disappearance wrought woe and 
desolation in Caer Galven, which thenceforth be- 
came a desert. 

Olva and Fo, weird sisters of lamentation and 
woe, took up their dwelling there ; the daughters 
of Mirth and Melody fled elsewhere ; and to this 
day the stronghold of Caer Galven, a mere wall of 
rock, bears witness to the downfall of Gothus and 
his friends. 



PART VI. 

FORES H ADO WINGS. 
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HIS dread combat struck terror into the 
very heart of Cornwall ; the whole land 
mourned, and vast tracks inward from 
the coasts were utterly deserted, the 
people fleeing for safety they knew not whither. 
Zennor alone seemed protected by standing 
amongst its granite hills, with the precipitous 
cliffs of Galven and Gurnard's Head, &c., on 
the seaward side, for the monster had appeared 
to keep close to the coast, which, measured round 
the peninsula, would give at least sixty miles of 
caves and dens for its hiding-places. Nevertheless, 
terror was in every heart, but the calm and self- 
possession of Aman encouraged the people to 
depend for safety on the Saviour-God whom he 
taught them to invoke, and who alone could send 
them deliverance : at the same time he carried out 
every feasible plan for their protection, and even 
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omitted not the daily practice of his horse and 
hounds with the mimic monstei* in his stable-yard, 
though now, alas ! he must undertake another 
perilous quest in search of the den in which the 
brute might be sleeping after its surfeit on the 
barons and their horses. No clue to its where- 
abouts could be hoped for, nor could even the 
fallacious hope be any longer cherished that it had 
betaken itself to the sea. Safety could only come 
from certainty, and, unknown to all, he would again 
venture upon the search. 

Having been the only child of his father, who 
died when he was an infant, he had been early left 
to the sole care of his mother and her father, 
Hendas, and thus spent his youth in the solitudes 
of Zennor, broken only by an occasional long 
journey to, and longer sojourn in, the Holy Land, 
whither Hendas always accompanied them to 
arrange the affairs entailed by their landed in- 
heritance there. 

All this had predisposed his mind to the serious 
and sublime ; his countenance itself bore witness 
to the spirit which actuated him, being usually full 
of repose, but lighted up with intense fire when 
speaking of battle, or the combats he, like St. Paul, 
had fought with wild beasts at Ephesus. His 
stature was of middle size, and strongly knit by 
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constant manly exercises ; no enervating sloth or 
luxury had he allowed to undermine the God-given 
strength of body and mind with which he felt 
himself endowed. 

His features were strongly and firmly marked, 
the broad high forehead denoting great thoughts 
within, and the firm, well-set mouth in gentle tones 
of persuasive eloquence touched the hearts of his 
hearers. His eyes, " those windows of the soul," 
shone with the pure light of truth, the fountain of 
that unshaken courage which never forsook him, 
for " from a child he had known the Holy Scrip- 
tures," which now made him wise. And the 
mother, to whose loving care he owed all these 
best elements of the education built on them as on 
a rock, died, just when he had become old enough 
to understand and appreciate her noble character ; 
this early sorrow gave the final touch which de- 
cided his future career, his resolve to help fallen 
humanity in their dark battle for life eternal, and, 
in beating down the strongholds of Satan, to con- 
quer or die. It was evident to all that God had 
given him powers above his fellow-men : the lofty 
character of his mind had stamped the expression 
of sublime beauty on his countenance, and had 
early marked him as a man born to achieve great- 
ness, which the natural dignity of his manner and 
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the high cultivation of his intellectual faculties had 
greatly enhanced. In conformity with the in- 
junction of the great apostle, to " show piety at 
home," his first care was to render the declining 
years of Hendas as happy as might be in the 
bereaved old home, and for this purpose he joined 
in his agricultural pursuits, which in those priniitive 
days were considered the most honourable employ- 
ment of time, as bearing traces of the venerable 
patriarchs, whose riches, we are told, consisted in 
*' much cattle." For this reason, also, Aman had 
chosen at his baptism the "Christian name of 
George," which, derived from the Greek, signifies 
" husbandman*" 

No wonder, therefore, that Hendas regarded 
with dismay the risk of the fearful encounter 
which George still meditated, urging him by all 
possible arguments to abandon the idea ; to all of 
which his grandson gently but firmly replied, that 
in any great emergency it was as much the duty of 
every man to try even singly to deliver his country 
frofn such a foe, as it was for the community at 
large to fight for their king in the face of an 
invading army. And to soothe the old man's fears 
for his personal safety, he recalled to his mind the 
hunting excursions of his boyhood and youth, when 
the boar and the bull afforded him sports of the 
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chase which he delighted in, and even till lately 
the wolves which infested the grim and rocky 
passes of his native county had kept him ever on 
the alert for their extermination. " And see, 
Hendas," added he, " the trophies of my prowess 
adorning our walls ! The very latest, that wolf- 
skin hanging there, is a guarantee for my vigilance 
in warfare. He, wary foe, approached our flock so 
noiselessly in the twilight, now crouching in th6 
long grass which borders the tiny streams trickling 
to the sea; now creeping, cat-like, till with one 
bound he could have secured his prey, but met, 
instead, my trusty sword, which laid him at my 
feet — the last, perhaps, of his tribe in our land. 
And it may well be that this new foe is not to be 
dreaded more than the wily, wakeful wolf The 
Dragon sleeps in lethargy, and I have seen him in 
his surfeit sleep, God-guided as I was to track his 
retreat after that dreadful day at Treryn ; and in 
the holy confidence and strength which armed the 
youthful David, I go to meet the foe our God has 
sent. With to-morrow's dawn I cross the hills to 
Tol Pedyn's sea-girt caves ; thence, finding him 
not, I will away to the Chapel on the Rock, and 
there dedicate myself anew to Him who died for 
me. My cousin, Claudia, and her children will be 
there, and I will not fail to bring you tidings of 
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a deadlier serpent than has attacked us now. 
Even so, my going fearlessly to the onslaught of 
this Dragon may bring results neither expected nor 
devised by man." And thus, at length soothed 
and comforted, Hendas bade him hopefully adieu 
till the morrow. 

" Do I believe in God above ? — 
Then nought on earth my heart shall move. 
What shall the Almighty's power withstand? 
What shall withhold a Father's hand ? 
That hand which made and holds the 
Sky and sea and land." 

Isaac Williams. 

And before day broke on that morrow, Aman 
departed on his docile steed, Aber alone of all his 
people having been taken into his confidence ; and, 
as the day wore on, his non-appearance amongst 
them was the sole signal of his absence ; yet, still, 
none knew for certain that he was gone, till 
towards sunset a breathless rider scoured along 
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the ridge of granite hills, and, rapidly descending, 
demanded tidings of Aman. Was he safe at 
home ? 

Aber's face paled, and declared the truth that he 
was absent. Then, with a great cry, Cyr (for he 
was the breathless rider) exclaimed, " Then has 
the Dragon slain the best of men ! I saw him 
about mid-day skimming like an angel from point 
to point along the coast, but he waived me off with 
supplicating gestures for perfect silence, and I lost 
sight of him. An hour ago I heard terrific screams 
fkling the air, and troops of flying people told me 
how that the Dragon had again attacked and 
slain a man. I could not speak ! My tongue 
refused all utterance ; but, yet, a thought, a hope, 
flashed like lightning through my mind, enduing 
me with strength to gallop homeward. Till now I 
could not think his God would have deserted him 

— but now " and a cry went up which rent the 

air — a cry from all that throng of helpless ones — 
one cry, one wail, no more : for at that very 
instant a horseman appeared on the summit of the 
rocky ridge, the precipitous hills of Zennor. His 
horse seemed winged ; it flew along the ridge, its 
outline and the outline of the rider alone dis- 
tinguishable in the twilight, backed as they were 
by the clear saffron sky, coloured by the sunken 
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sun. The awe-stricken gazers held their breath till, 
as he neared, some dropped upon their knees, 
whispering, *Tis he ! or 'tis his angel ! " ^ A 
moment more, and he is in their midst. Aman 
himself, but pale as death, for he bears news of the 
dire conflict that has just been fought on Chapel 
Rock, at Careg-Luz-en-Kuz. Three pilgrims having 
landed at this, the then only port in England, and 
not having even heard of the deadly brute then 
haunting the coast, were proceeding instantly to 
pay their vows at the holy shrine, when suddenly 
it leaped from out a cave overhanging the sea, 
and gorged itself with the two foremost men, the 

■ 

third having time to turn and flee ; but the terrible 

shock had so unmanned him, that he fled across 

\ the country like a madman, not once looking back 

or lending an ear to the outcries which pursued 
him. He went on and on, and no man knows 
where next he may be heard of ; " but we know 
* now," added Aman, " the stronghold of the Dragon, 

[ and ere it wake again I will to horse* My mind 

- is fixed, and I am ready ; let no man dare gainsay 

I me. I go, alone, at dawn." All expostulation 

' There is a tradition of a wild horseman scouring along 
the top of this sharp ridge of hills at Zennor, both horse and 
rider appearing together as a black spectre in the gloaming 
of a wintry evening. 
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was useless to turn him from his purpose, his only 
concession being that Hendas, Cyr, Aber, and any 
others of his men who desired, might accompany 
him at starting, on condition of perfect stillness 
and implicit obedience to his commands, the most 
stringent of which, he warned them, would be that 
they must halt at the spot he might indicate, 
allowing him to approach the fight alone. All 
having promised, they dispersed to make such 
preparation as each required, Aman, Hendas, and 
Cyr devoting together one hour of that summer 
night to solemn prayer and supplication for pro- 
tection and deliverance. Their minds thus calmed 
and strengthened, they enjoyed refreshing sleep, 
and before the sun was up the whole party as- 
sembled and reverently followed Aman as he led 
the perilous way, Dof and Blewac keeping close to 
their beloved master, now mounted on the high- 
bred charger he had accustomed to the sight of the 
hideous mimic dragon he had trained his hounds 
to attack. The fresh morning air invigorated the 
depressed spirits of the men, as they silently 
trotted straight across the downs till they came to 
the heights of Ludgvan, whence they saw, spread 
out before them in the distance, the lovely bay in 
all its morning beauty. Here Aman halted, and 
pointing to the rocky Mount raising its majestic 
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Their watches of the night which followed were 
broken by fitful sleep and fearful dreams, and joy- 
fully they hailed, at sunrise, the distant appearance, 
on the opposite heights, of the band of hunters, as 
they deemed their friends from Zennor ; but, on 
the approach of one alone, their hope of succour 
sank again ; and, when they saw the solitary 
hunter, with his noble hounds, approach their 
island, all fears for their own safety were merged 
in terror for him, the young and stately warrior, as 
he seemed to them. 

" But what avails his coat of mail, his sword, and 
his two spears 'gainst such a foe ? " said they, as, 
looking down from the narrow loopholes in their 
watch-tower, they saw his dauntless bearing as he 
rode across the causeway now opened by the 
receding tide. 
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jLL around was motionless, save the gently- 
rippling sea, where it washed the fringes 
of the sands, now stretched out in a long^ 
dry band on the landward side, and 
bathing gently the foundations of the old Hore 
Rock, where it rose precipitously towards the sea. 
No other sound broke the perfect stillness as Aman 
and his dogs passed through the lower part of the 
town, and entered on the causeway to the Mount, 
His docile, sure-footed steed needed neither curb 
nor spur ; instinctively he trod the rough and 
slippery sea-washed road, obeying his master's 
guiding hand. He seemed to know he bore a 
treasure, and that peril was before. He sniffed the 
air, and pricked his ears, and looked around as on 
his guard and quite prepared for friend or foe. 
Blewac and Dof were also on the alert for sport, as 

they neared the hoary rock, famous for beasts of 
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prey. No note escaped their throat ; they sought 
instructions solely from their master's eye and 
silent gesture. Aman's ear soon distinguished the 
sound of that dreadful breathing of the sleeping 
brute once heard before, and never to be forgotten 
whilst life should last ! 

Thus guided he approached the jutting rock 
which sheltered the monster. One moment more, 
and he saw it coiled in sleep ; the next, he hurled 
his spear 1 

Up-starting with a roar, its eyes shot fire, its tail 
high-poised in air, its nostrils snorting pestilential 
breath, its venomous claws upaised; destruction 
was apparent in its every motion. Down came the 
tail on the devoted Aman, as he hurled his second 
spear, which, like the first, shattered as a reed 
against the invulnerable scales of this monster of 
the deep. The descending blow unhorsed the 
gallant Aman, and brought him to his knee upon 
the rock. His charger, happily, escaped the coils 
which wound his master round, and galloped off 
to landward. Not so the dogs ; these invincible 
allies, true to their noble nature, attacked the brute — 
Blewac, with large grip, grasping the throat, whilst, 
on the other side, Dof, with furious bark and firm- 
set legs, seemed to defy attack : and thus the 
Dragon turned his poisonous breath on him, which 
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otherwise would have overpowerd Aman, just as he 
drew his sword to thrust it into the creature's heart. 
Ah ! faithful, good allies were Dof and Blewac ! 
The latter, with fangs and fore-legs, held firmly to 
the creature's throat, heedless of the upraised paw, 
which, in descending, would have crushed both him 
and Aman, had not the sword that very moment 
drawn the life-blood from the monster's heart, so 
steady arid unerring had been Aman's aim. The 
direful paw fell powerless, as, with furious yell, the 
Dragon stretched itself in death, its coils unwinding 
from the now unconscious Aman, who, thus released, 
fell backwards on the slimy rock, his legs partly 
covered by the struggling brute, which, even now, 
might have dealt his death-blow, had not his friends 
hastened towards the spot as soon as they saw the 
conflict begin, and now were just in time, some to 
raise with spears the weight from off his legs, whilst 
others gently drew away the prostrate form of 
Aman ; and, with the reverence they would have 
shown a god, conveyed him to Chybos, the distant 
tower on the heights, where no sound from the 
rejoicing populace could disturb the repose he so 
much needed ; for, though the conflict had been so 
short, it seemed like a lifetime compressed into a 
minute ; and a death-like languor came over him 
as he lay, day after day, as if in tranquil sleep. 
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broken only by a few words of joy and thankful- 
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with spectators coming and going; for on the 
broad greensward at its base lay, stretched out in 
death, the monster they had come to see, the 
townspeople having dragged it thither immediately 
after the conflict, that, so far removed from every 
dwelling, the sight of it might certify the truth of 
all the rumours that had circulated concerning its 
monstrosity. 

And hither came Salamon, the Duke of Cornwall, 
with all his train of courtiers. Nor need it be a 
matter for surprise that with him came Breilu, his 
rose, his only child, to share the jubilate, the time 
of joy for all the world now that the foe was slain. 
So with the Duke came Breilu, and many another 
fair maid and matron, and the old town of Marazion 
was full from end to end. 

Aman, too, recovered from his lethargy ; the 
Duke himself hastened to greet him at Chybos, 
and it was arranged that a grand procession should 
be made to immortalise the interment of the 
Dragon. 

And soon the plan was carried out ; all Cornwall's 
haughty nobles on foot surrounded Aman, who, in 
plumed helmet, was, alone of all that mighty throng, 
mounted ; his charger which had borne him to the 
conflict stepping proudly now under his guiding 
hand, and his two faithful allies, Dof and Blewac, 
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keeping pace on each side, all three sharing the 
glory of the day with their master who was 
distinguished from the other noblemen by the 
plumed helmet on his head, which thenceforth 
became an heirloom in his family. Behind him 
was drawn the Dragon ; four harnessed horses 
could scarcely drag its huge weight along, as 
through the one long street of the narrow town the 
exultant populace escorted it from west to east, 
towards the high cliffs skirting the sea north- 
ward. 

The swollen tide now covered the causeway 
leading to the Mount, so changing the whole scene 
that Aman, as he gazed across at the old rock, a 
vision of beauty now, thought he must have been 
the victim of some dire delusion on that awful 
morning ! It was but a momentary shuddering 
thought which the present triumph and the cooHng 
sea-breeze soon dissipated, and the next turning in 
the winding street brought him suddenly in sight 
of her he loved — Breilu, the rose-bud of his young 
life when he had done homage with all the other 
nobles at her father's court. Hopeless had been 
his love for her ; she was so far above him, as he 
thought. But now, standing in the balcony at the 
Duke's right hand, encircled by her ladies, she 
greeted him by name as the deliverer of her 
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country, and as he bowed his thanks a mutual 
glance told more than words could speak, and he 
rode onward lost in another dream than that of 
direful fight or foe. 

Breilu, too, turned from the sickening sight of 
the dead monster as it was slowly dragged along ; 
and, apart with one of her attendant ladies, she 
spoke but of the hero. It was long since she had 
seen him, but she had heard of his long residence 
in Rome, and in that Holy Land where Christianity 
arose ; and now the red cross on his mantle, as it 
fell in folds over his shoulder, revealed to her the 
fact that he had taken the perilous step of avowing 
publicly his faith in the despised Nazarene, whose 
followers were so cruelly persecuted in every land 
whither they fled for refuge, the mere profession of 
Christianity involving the risk of life. And with a 
heavy heart she feared that a more dreadful fate 
than that he had just now escaped might be 
awaiting him. 

The long, bright summer's day wore on, and still 
the crowd thronged upward through the street to 
the rocky height where soon the Dragon lay en- 
tombed, hidden for ever from mortal sight by the 
great blocks of granite and huge stones heaped 
over it. No grave was dug ; the dead Dragon was 
laid prone on the rock, and covered there that day 
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world/' from even the remotest parts of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. But this great multitude were not 
*' of one heart and of one soul " ; the one half were 
disaffected towards the " Christian '* George, and 
though they could find nothing against him 
they founded their accusations on the despised 
" Nazarene " whom he followed, whom the Jews 
had persecuted to the death, and even "to this 
day " their children's children had continued their 
aversion to this hated " Sect," seeking by every 
possible means to arrest the spread of the "Good 
Tidings " ; and Marazion, having been a strong- 
hold of the Jews from the earliest days of their 
history, a foe was here gathered together against 
him as deadly as the one he had overcome. 

And to the Jews was now added another 
antagonistic party, the friends of the collateral 
families of the six barons whose rash encounter with 
the Dragon we have attempted to describe. Thither 
came they, flocking with all the other subjects of 
Duke Salamon ; and he and Breilu, and many 
another lord and lady, are ready there to receive 
and welcome the hero of the day, who fails not to 
present himself as in duty bound at the behest of 
his sovereign ruler. His first appearance in the 
regal circle is the signal for the rising of his foes, 
who hope, that by thus taking precedence with 
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their malign accusations, to annul the favour which 
might from the applause and acclamations of the 
people be accorded him for his undoubted bravery. 
Not a single representative of Carn Galven is 
visible in all that mighty throng ; a silence as of | 

the dead pervades the circle who mourn those 
haughty, fallen barons ; but their covert influence 
has not been wanting to instigate and increase the 
malevolence of the Jew against the Christian ; and, 
thus supported by a party of high authority in the 
state, the Jews now assert their right as the ancient 
people of God to stigmatise as fool-hardy, rash, and 
most presumptuous, the act of which Aman had 
been guilty in thus risking recklessly his God- 
given life, that he might, perhaps, reap glory and 
immortality of name from the mere chance of 
finding the monster gorged dnd inert, according to 
its well-known nature. " Who but a presumptuous 
fool," said they, "would have rushed single-handed 
on such a conflict ? *' 

To all this rancour Duke Salamon seemed to 
lend a willing ear, condemning Aman to return to 
the inglorious ignominy of his former seclusion, 
unknown and unhonoured, in his paternal fastness 
of Zennor, for the few remaining days which might 
be vouchsafed to him by the God whom he had so 
rashly tempted, unless he could now exculpate 
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himself from the charges laid against him, and 
deny the power of that invisible Saviour he boasted 
of, lest others might be induced by his example to 
follow that fallacious hope which would inevitably 
end in destruction. 

In few words, but with manly self-respect, Aman 
confronted his accusers, declaring that from pure 
patriotism alone, and confidence in that strength of 
body, and that skill acquired by practice in actual 
combat with wild beasts, he had ventured fearlessly 
on this deadly struggle, relying in this righteous 
cause on the help of that God in whom both they 
and he alike trusted. Then, turning with profound 
humility towards the Duke, he craved forgiveness 
for avowing boldly, now as ever, his faith in the 
Lord Jesus, whose truth he could not but proclaim 
to all people while life lasted. He desired no 
honour for the duty he had performed in ridding 
the world of a devastating foe ; and thankfully and 
gladly would he resume the obscure life he had 
led hitherto, in the simple improvement of those 
faculties which might conduce to the good of his 
fellow-creatures. 

At these words Duke Salamon rose from his 
throne, and with extended hands advanced towards 
George, and, embracing him as a father would 
embrace a son rescued from deadly peril, he cried 
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aloud that all might hear, ** It is for me to crave 
forgiveness that I have appeared for a moment to 
side with the enemies of a man so truly noble as 
you have proved yourself by this exculpation, 
without recrimination or vain boasting. And this 
brave confession of your faith in the crucified 
Nazarene, in the presence of His enemies and yoiir 
own, arouses my growing interest in the solemn 
subject, on which you must enlighten me and all 
my people. And now, to prove my appreciation 
of your bravery, I will grant any petition you may 
choose to make, only premising that from this day 
of the public confession of your faith you shall be 
known by all people as St. George, and the scene 
of your victory over the Dragon shall henceforth 
bear the name of * St. George's Mount.* '* 

" Nay, my lord, not so," exclaimed George, 
" I make my petition that a holier, higher name be 
given to the spot ; his name who overcame a 
deadlier Serpent. I pray thee, let it be called 
henceforth St. Michael's Mount ! " 

" I must keep my promise," said the Duke, with 
a beaming smile. " Your petition is granted. This 
renowned old Hore Rock shall for ever bear the 
name you confer upon it — St. Michael's Mount for 
ever ! A castle, impregnable to all assault, shall 
crown its summit, and from its loftiest tower shall 
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float Great Britain's banner, a similitude of the 
snow-white folds now pendant from your shoulder; 
and the holy, blood-red cross which marks it and 
declares the faith, shall mark it as St. George's 
Banner, the holy Banner of the Cross ! In days to 
come, another mount may be also called * St. 
Michael's Mount,' but there shall be in the whole 
world but one banner honoured as St. George's 
Flag which henceforth in all ages shall proclaim 
in tongues as yet unknown, to states as yet unborn 
the glory of the gallant deed as done this day by 
an Englishman. 

Awe and reverence had held this great assembly 
mute whilst the Duke spoke ; but now, suddenly^ 
broke forth an irrepressible shout of joyous 
acclamation ; it was the great voice of the nation 
— the voice of Prophecy — the voice of Futurity ! — 
" Long live St, George ! Long live St. George's 
Flag ! " And when, at length, the shouting ceased, 
our venerable old friend, Hendas, stood forth, 
bareheaded, near the Duke, and said, "Beneath 
this banner, white as the snow fresh fallen from 
heaven, unsullied by a breath, untrampled on, shall 
be protection for every true-hearted Briton 
wherever it shall float ! No foe shall dare insult it 
with impunity ! " 

And again uprose the shout of the multitude, as 
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of one man — " Long live St. George ! Long live 
St George*s Banner ! " 

The people seemed wild with thankful joy ; 
acclamations rent the air, and it was long before a 
hearing could be obtained even for the Duke him- 
self, till it was seen that he was addressing quietly 
those who stood respectfully around him listening 
with rapt attention. And then, again, a breathless 
silence hushed the air, and his voice was raised 
that all might hear him saying that this sovereign 
deed of daring should be written, not only in letters 
of gold, but in gold itself; "for," said he, "the 
costliest coin of the realm shall be called a * sove- 
reign,* and shall bear the image of St. George, on 
his noble charger, tilting at the Dragon. This 
universal language will be read and understood 
throughout the world, bringing deathless renown 
to Great Britain's hero ! " 

And again arose the shout, " Long live St. 
George ! " Then, suddenly, came silence, for the 
people saw their hero bend his knee before the 
Duke, offering his sword — the same with which he 
had slain the Dragon — and the Duke, taking it, 
waved it over his head, high in the air, shouting, 
as a warrior his war-cry, "St. George for merrie 
England ! '* And then, reverently laying it flat on 
St. George's shoulder, he exclaimed — " Rise up. Sir 



George, first Knight known in the world — Founder 
of the Order of the Knights of St George, the 
highest dignity of knighthood, which shall be con- 
ferred on those men only who deserve and gain it 
by chivalric deeds of daring for the world's 
welfare." ' 

Thus closed the day most celebrated in all the 
history of England — a day obliterated, in the 
course of time, like other important days which 
have succeeded it ; but, unlike most of them, it 
has left ineffaceable traces of its existence in our 
coin of the realm, our Flag, our War-cry, our 
Order of the Knights of St. George, our Channel, 
and many other innumerable "namesakes" of 
Great Britain's hero. 

' See Appendix. 
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**Rich men, furnished with ability, living peaceably in 
their habitations ; all these were honoured in their genera- 
tions, and were the glory of their times. There be of them 
that have left a name behind them, that their praises might 
be reported."— EcCLESiASTicus xliv. 6-8. 

T will be pleasant to follow St George 
to his no longer desolate home at 
Zennor, for thither he soon transplanted 
Breilu, his thornless rose, to share his 
more than patriarchal life there ; for it was his to 
show to his fellow-countrymen the new and Living 
Way, the manifest fulfilment of the promises made 
to the patriarchs. 

Their marriage took place at her father's court 
with all the pomp and ceremony befitting the 
occasion. But, important and interesting as was 
this event, it was surpassed in importance and 

interest by the public avowal, at that festival, of 
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Duke Salamon's conversion to the Christian faith,^ 
a confession in which he was joined, not only by 
his peers, but by many, also, of his people of all 
degrees, who could not resist the force of that 
religious belief exhibited by the noble courage of 
St. George. Besides this open spreading of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, the Jews located at Marazion 
hushed, from policy, their bitter hatred of the 
Christian ; all envy and malice were silenced, and 
peace and serenity were not only restored to the 
whole population, but enhanced by remembrance 
of the horrors from which St. George had rescued 
them. 

Good Duke Salamon thenceforth passed so 
much of his time at Zennor that it became a 
favourite resort, not only for England's nobility, 
but for renowned pilgrims from Palestine, attracted 
by the fame of St. George's piety. Breilu, too, the 
gentle and hospitable Christian matron, shared his 
renown, and, by quiet influence, added greatly to 
the spread of Christianity, and was known far and 
near as " the Rose of England ; " which, in after 
years, while her memory was still fragrant, com- 
bined with the Shamrock and Thistle, formed that 

' In Lloyd's "Cambria*' we read of a Duke of Cornwall, 
Solomon by name, who openly professed Christianity about 
the middle of the fourth century. 
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triple floral alliance which still adds grace and 
beauty to the insignia of " Old England.'* 

Thus, with Claudia and her husband and their 
children as frequent visitors, and Hendas and Cyr, 
with his young wife, Faria, and many other high 
and humble friends, Zennor became one of the 
brightest spots in Christendom ; St. George not 
disdaining life's lowliest cares, so that he might 
by all means render life happier and better by his 
daily example ; or, when greater events required 
his help, he was ever ready for the emergency. 

And it is to be noted that from this period dated 
a general cessation of the " persecutions " to which 
Christians had been subjected for two or three 
centuries. Good Duke Salamon, and Hendas, and 
many other British converts, went to the grave in 
peace and honour, spared the martyrdom they 
would not have shrunk from. The last recorded 
words of Salamon expressed his conviction that 
the Sun of Righteousness which had risen upon 
England would never set ; that the tree of know- 
ledge planted there, being of God's planting, would 
never die. 

But alas ! a cloud afterwards arose in the West> 
at first " no bigger than a man's hand," but spread- 
ing, by little and little, till it again covered the face 
of the earth with darkness and dismay. Again 
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were the Jews the most inveterate persecutors of 
the Christians, endeavouring to prevent the disper- 
sion of the Gospel, their hatred being especially 
evidenced against its heralds; and such a convert 
as St. George was not likely to be hidden, even in 
the provincial obscurity of our remote islands in 
the West, for his high reputation excited the envy 
and jealousy of his contemporaries, and led to 
cruel persecution. The head and front of his 
offence was his religious belief, which he was not 
ashamed to confess before men, though, from the 
very simplicity of his faith, with no outward image 
or sign of the God whom he worshipped, his 
avoidance of every appearance of idolatry, the 
perfect spirituality of his religion, subjected him to 
the charge of Juresy and atheism^ amongst those 
who worshipped every idol under heaven ! This 
singularity was sufficient to constitute him as 
irreligious^ amongst both the learned and unlearned, 
whilst the political charge against him was that he 
omitted the required devout salutation to the 
image of the Roman Emperor, exalted in public 
places. On such trivial things hinge the caprices 
and accusations of the malevolent in times of 
turbulence and unrest. 

"It matters little at what hour of day the holy 
fall asleep," and still less does it matter where a 
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man was born, or where he died ; the great point 
is hoiv he lived upon earth, whether his days (were 
they few or many) were devoted to the primary 
cause of his being, the glory of God and the good 
of his fellow-creatures, or whether they were spent 
in vanity, vexation, and trouble. 

St. George became a "marked man" in the 
terrible persecution which arose under Dioclesian 
and Maximinianus ; and it was no wonder that his 
expostulations against the atrocities committed 
upon the innocent and defenceless Christians led 
summarily to his own condemnation. 

No just cause for his death was given by his 
accusers, or sought by his judges, and he died with 
the heroic calmness in which he had lived. 

The precise date of the martyrdom of St. George 
cannot be ascertained, as it was not till after that 
event that our time began to be reckoned from 
the Christian era. But it is generally stated to 
have taken place in what is called the tenth perse- 
cution, under Dioclesian and Maximinianus, the last 
of these terrible " persecutions " of the Christians ; 
and therefore we may well imagine that St. George 
was the last British martyr for the faith, as we 
know that St. Alban was the first. His constant 
prayer, " Save my life from fear of the enemy " 
was practically exemplified in his death, for he 
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prayed not that the enemy might not slay him, 
but that he might not fear him even if he should 
slay him, and thus he was strengthened to meet 
his terrible doom of decapitation with unshaken 
fortitude. Breilu also was supported throughout 
these terrible trials, and able to remain near his 
place of imprisonment, alleviating by her influence 
much of that misery which would otherwise have 
been heaped upon him, for the principle which 
pleaded the cause of the early Christians so suc- 
cessfully was the quiet influence of character and 
example, a silent but most persuasive eloquence. 

And it was of God's good providence that she 
had previously made firm friends for herself in 
Prisca and Valeria, the wife and daughter of Dio- 
clesian, who had both become through her per- 
suasions followers of Christ ; and it was also- 
through their entreaties that Dioclesian had con- 
sented to the beheading of St. George (a com- 
paratively momentary pang) instead of the long^ 
and tedious death on the cross, or by fire, poison,, 
or any other torture to which multitudes of Chris- 
tians had been condemned. The wife of Maxi- 
minianus also fearlessly avowed the faith which 
could impart such strength and peace in these dire 
extremities of mind and body. To these friends 
Breilu was indebted for the inexpressible happiness 
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of saving from contempt and destruction the dcar^ 
though mutilated remains of her husband, which 
were immediately and reverently conveyed by sea 
to Britain, Prisca and Valeria renouncing for ever 
their own people and country, to accompany and 
console Breilu in the desolated home at Zennor. 
On their reaching the then well-known port at 
St Michael's Mount, they were met by a sorrowing 
concourse of friends, who reverently conveyed the 
body of St. George to the " Chapel on the Rock,'* 
which he had loved so well, to await the due 
funereal rites previous to interment at Zennor. 
Breilu and her companions were conducted by 
Claudia and Eadulphus to the hospitable castle on 
the Mount, whence they could see the noble cross 
of Zennor granite, which had been placed by loving 
hands on the southern summit as an imperishable 
memorial of St. George and his encounter with the 
venomous Dragon in that very locality. 

At Zennor, also, great preparations had been 
made for doing honour to the memory of England's 
immortal hero. The " kist-vaen " ' itself was 
already completed on the top of the ridge of hills 
we have described as about half a mile east of 
Zennor Church. In it the precious relics were, in 
due time, deposited, and at Breilu's request, a 

' See Appendix, p. 201. 
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second and smaller " kist-vaen '' was placed close to 
its eastern extremity, so that one huge slab of 
granite could form the covering for both, thus 
preparing for herself her own last resting-place. 
On this covering slab was simply inscribed the 
Christian name, "George," and beneath, in the 
Cornish language : — 

*' Ever holy he lived. 
He wa§ trained at Ephesus. 
The drill of the Christian Army is Self-denial." 

Thus was St. George's work on earth *' begun, 
continued, and ended in God," bequeathing to us 
the legacy of heroes, the memory of his great 
name and example which to the end of time will 
awaken and strengthen the sentiments of patriot- 
ism, enthusiasm, and admiration for the noble 
virtues which inspired him. 

On the covering slab of the " kist-vaen " space 
was left for the name of Breilu. But let it not be 
imagined that she yielded to idle sorrow in her 
bereavement ; it but spurred her to greater exertion 
in all the kindly courtesies and charities of life. 
Full of generous sympathies, she had learned from 
the example of St. George the duty of practical 
benevolence, and even of self-abnegation for the 
good of others, the g(5ing out of ourselves and 
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away from ourselves, as it were, that we may 
benefit other people. She attempted no great 
things ; to alleviate the minor miseries of suffering 
humanity was all her aim ; and this, again, re- 
dounded upon herself, shedding peace and repose 
over her daily life which nothing could disturb. 
Her needle, the woman's sword, was daily, dili- 
gently, and dexterously employed, like that of the 
good Dorcas of old. Her apiary,^ too, was a 
source of constant occupation and interest. It had 
been one of her husband's chief amusements from 
his earliest boyhood, when he had entered the 
schools of Ephesus,2 where the bee, as at Athens^ 
had been held up as the emblem of the life a 
Christian and patriot should lead. And thus her 
apiary prescribed that out-door interest and exer- 
cise so necessary and conducive to health of mind 
as well as of body; for though her bees were 
regaled by the natural bounties of the thymy 
downs of western Cornwall, she delighted in the 
cultivation of such flowers as induced them, like 
herself, to be " keepers at home," storing their 
sweet food, which she knew how to utilise in 
various ways : honey being in those days a prin- 
cipal ingredient in delicate cookery, while from the 
honeycomb was extracted the useful wax, and the 
* See Appendix. » Ibid. 
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beverage called meaJ, the wine of those primitive 
times. 

Thus Breilu and her attendant ladies closed their 
days in peaceful retirement, " cheering and sancti- 
fying the by-ways of the earth," and happily 
spared any further trials on account of the Chris- 
tian faith, then, for a time, recognised and estab- 
lished throughout the civilised world. 



PART IX. 

CONCL US ION. 




CONCLUSION. 




IKE the bee, I have gathered materials 
for my little work from every available 
source within the precincts of my 
Cornish home ; but far from exhausting 
the supply I turn with dismay from the task of 
enumerating half the points of interest which crop 
up almost as plentifully as the huge blocks of 
granite of which this peninsula is compounded. 
I barely allude to those marvels of engineer- 
ing skill, the lighthouses, which border this dan- 
gerous coast ; or to the numerous tin and copper 
mines, more productive of wealth than even the 
fertile surface of this fertile land. Wide districts 
remain to be depicted by the future pencil, for my 
sketch is a mere outline of some of the memorials 
which still remain of the " Old England " of our 
forefathers, and which render this remote nook 
glorious, as marking the footsteps of those holy 
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men who first planted the cross in our land long 
before the coming of St. Augustine to the Angles, 
or " Angels *' as he called the English. The 
venerable crosses themselves may be regarded as 
witnesses to the pious efforts of the earliest Chris- 
tians of Cornwall to immortalise their faith on the 
granite, taken for the purpose, from their "ever- 
lasting hills"; those very hills still standing in 
their native beauty, the undulating lines and ever- 
varying lights and shades forming a panorama 
not often surpassed, and laying the story of St. 
George and the Dragon in this wild district may 
lead us to reflect on the storm of persecution which 
fell persistently ten different times on the true faith 
before the conversion to Christianity of Constantine 
the Great. For the martyrdom of St. George is no 
myth, but a well-authenticated fact, which took 
place under Dioclesian and Maximinianus in the 
Tenth Persecution ; and not many years afterwards 
Constantine was raised up as a light on a high 
place to illumine and dispel the darkness of 
heathendom. We may rightly claim him as one 
of our greatest compatriots, for he was born at 
York, his mother, the Empress Helena, being an 
Englishwoman. His career, too, was interwoven 
with the peninsula of Land's End, in which we 
have laid our story of St George, tomb-stones still 
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bearing the names and dates of warriors who 
served with Constantine in Britain being even to 
this day preserved with veneration in the church- 
yard of old St. Hilary, the mother-church of St. 
Michael's Mount. Of such memorials of former 
greatness we may be justly proud, but far more 
ennobling are the evidences of the influence which 
the mother of Constantine exercised in leading on 
her son to every good work for the glory of God 
and the welfare of mankind, her name being indis- 
solubly linked with his throughout the history of 
their times. To her piety may be attributed pro- 
bably the edict issued by Constantine for the ces- 
sation of common labour on the first day of the 
week, thus laying the foundation for the Sabbath 
rest we now enjoy. Constantine is still kept in 
memory in this district by a parish which bears 
his name, but it is not so generally known that the 
headland of Cape Cornwall, 229 feet above the sea, 
is connected with the mainland by an isthmus upon 
which, on a field called Parc-an-Chapel, are the 
remains of " St Helen's Oratory," perhaps so 
named in remembrance of the good Empress 
Helena, which thus consecrates our only Cape. 
And may we not think of this noble mother and son 
as connecting links between the stirring time of St. 
George's martyrdom and the equally stirring though 
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happier times of our own Great Alfred, of whom it 
is recorded that in declining health he visited some 
sacred spot in Cornwall ; in the silence of history 
as to the identical shrine, may we not conjecture 
that it could have been none other than the 
wonderful cross on St. Michael's Mount, the resort 
of holy pilgrims from all parts of the world ? 

Or it may as probably be imagined that the 
great and celebrated cromlech at " Holy Zennor" 
was the shrine he resorted to; not, perhaps, 
because it is more elevated, and covering a larger 
area than any to be found elsewhere in Europe, 
but because, perhaps, he desired to leave a record 
of respect for the memory of so good a man, who 
had preceded him in the great battle of life by 
nearly a thousand years, showing thus that 
" righteousness is immortal." 
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N adding a few words with their sig- 
nificant meanings, my aim is to com- 
municate to non-students the pleasure 
enjoyed in turning over the pages of 
Dr. Jago's work on "The Cornish Dialect," and 
again of Miss Courtney's valuable " Glossary," 
when I was too worn-out by previous over- work 
to discover for myself that the Cornish accent is 
pure Celtic, not Teutonic. 

And it is not only amusing but instructive to 
find the analogy of words used by the old 
Cornubians and by ourselves : — C being hard in 
Celtic was, of course, the same in their old word 
Cynty our modern Kent ; 0, probably as in our Old; 
Body a house or dwelling, being our Abode ; Doly a 
Dale ; and Tol-7nen (the holed stone) bringing in 
our Tollman or Tollgate : Men or Maen, stone or 

quarry, the origin of our modern *' Main-coar* : its 
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plural Myin (Stones), telling of the Mines this 

wonderful county abounds in. 

Thus the author in the First Edition of this 

" Localised Legend," veiling her well-known nom 

de plume of B.B., or Busy Bee, under the Celtic 

Guanon, a Bee (its pronunciation as a dead 

language being optional), by placing the accent on 

the two last syllables, evidently achieved her 

incognita by 

QXi'ANON. 



Aman : upwards 

An Dinas : the stronghold ; 

the fortification 
An Diwedh : the end 
Aoi : ahoy ! hurrah 
Archail: archangel 
Aree : an exclamation of 

wonder 

Baal : the sungod 
Bedh : a grave 
B^dh-a-v^n : a tombstone 
Bigal : a shepherd 
Bleidh : a wolf 
Blewac : hairy ; shaggy 
Bodhar : deaf 
Bos, or Bod : a dwelling 
Bowesva : a resting-place 
Bras : great 
Breilu : a rose 
Bredhar : brother 
Bren : a tree 



Brethon : ' Britons 
Bresons, or Brisons : prisons 
Byssy : to pray ; diligent ; 
important 

Caer : a town or city 
Carac : a rock 
Caradoc : Caractacus 
Cairn, or Cam : rocks 
Celtic : Phoenician 
Child-vean : little child 
Chy-bos : the old home 
Chymorvah : house by the 

sea 
Chysauster : The Stronghold 

of Antiquity 
Cledhec : left-handed 

' " Breth " is Hebrew for a cove^ 
nant: "ish" is Hebrew for a 
people. Brethones, or Brethish, 
means, in pure Hebrew, "The 
covenanted people.' ' — Vide Gene- 
sis xvii. 19-20, 21. 
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Cober : copper 

Crefnye : greedy ; grasping 

Cristyon : Christian 

Crobmlech, or Cromlech, 
from cruin : carved or 
crooked ; a crooked flat 
stone 

Crobnlech ; a round flat 
stone or quok 

Cudden Point : Cabo Tor- 
mentoso ; Cape of Storms 
and Gloom of the Ancients, 
now marked by two light- 
houses, off the Lizard Point 

Cynt ; Kent 

Cyr : beloved 



Damnonium : Cornwall and 

Devon 
Daul : a table 
Das : a father 
Dawns : danse 
Dean-iunk : a young man 
Dees or D6ns ; people or 

men 
Den or Dean : the man 
Dew, or Du, gena why : 

good-bye to you 
Dew: good 
Dinas : a fortification 
Dof : tame, gentle 
Dol : a dale ; a mead through 

which a river flows, used 

in the names of places, as 

in Goi>Ot.phm 



Dol-men,' from Daul-m6n ; 

stone table 
Du, or Duow : God ; gods 

Ebbrow : a Hebrew 

Edhow : a Jew 

EUow why clapier Kernuak ? 
Can you speak Cornish ? 
Me ellam : I can. Ni 
ellam : I cannot 

Enef : the soul 

Enys Dodnan : the soil- 
covered rock 

Er : an eagle ; snow 

Faria ; Mary 

Fenton : a fountain ; a well 

George, from the Greek ge 
and ergoj working the 
ground 

Glou : coal 

Glyn : a glen ; a rocky 
valley 

Gothus : proud ; haughty 

Guanon : a bee 

Harneck : iron 
Hendas : grandfather 
Heva : found 

Jaudin : a rascal 

Kernoes, Kernou, or Cur- 

' A dolmda is almost invariably 
a square stone chest. 
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now : *' Cornwall," a tower. 
The accepted derivation of 
Cornwall is ** the horn- 
shaped land of the Wan- 
derers." The root, com 
(for a horn or comet), runs 
through most Aryan lan- 
guages. The name is 
also suggestive as "The 
Strangers' (or Celts') land 
of Cams or Promontories." 
Cornwall is also facetiously 
termed "the great toe of 
England ! " 

Kernuak : the Cornish lan- 
guage 

Kist-vaen : a chest of stone. 
Believed, to be the 
most ancient mode of 
sepulture in Britain. It 
is composed of several 
pieces of slate stone placed 
on their edges, so as to 
form a "kist,'* or cell, or 
" chest." It differs from 
the cromlech in having a 
horizontal or "covering" 
stone. It is sometimes 
covered over with a heap 
of stones, when it is called 
a cairn. When covered 
with a mound of earth, it 
is called a barrow. The 
kist-vaen contained the 
unbumed body, or the 
bumed bones. At Perran- 



zabuloe, the kist-vaen s are 
immersed in sand, which 
has had the effect of pre- 
serving their contents in a 
wonderfully perfect man- 
ner, for when now dis- 
covered the bones, and 
especially the teeth, are as 
entire as when first in- 
terred, possibly hundreds 
of years before the Chris- 
tian era. In a kist-vaen 
in Sancreed, four miles 
from Penzance, were found 
two flat arrow - heads, 
barbed and sharp-pointed 
Kynance : dog's brook 

LAN : a church ; clean ; 

pure ; holy 
Lanyon : the enclosure ; the 

Church of St. John 
Logan : rocking ; shaking 
Loundrez : London 
Luz-en-Kuz : the hoar or 

grey rock in the woods 

Maen : stone ; Myin : stones 
Marazion : a market 
Me ellam : I can 
Meneg : stoney 
Menhir : a tall, upright stone 
M^n Scryffd : inscribed stone 
Metol : steel 

Mettenda-dha-why : good- 
day to you 
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Mosal ; Moz-hal ; Mouse- 
hole : the sheep's moor 

" Moloch and Chiun " : your 
images. — Amos v. 16. 

Nfev : heaven 
Newlyn : new pool 
Ni ellam : I cannot 

Olva and Fo : mythic 
sisters who prognosticated 
woe and disaster 

Onvana : Druidic goddess 
of the sea 

Our : gold 

Ownec : a coward 

Peel Point : the finial boun- 
dary of Land's End 

Penlee Point, at Mousehole, 
the nearest part of Eng- 
land to Spain 

Pentreath, Dolly ; see Lan- 
guage 

Penzance : holy headland 

Perran-uthnoe : Perran, the 
elevated or high place 

Perranzabuloe : Perran in 
the sands 

Pieran : patron saint of 
tinners 

Piggy. Widden : little white 
one 



Plin-an-Guare : plain of 

sport 
Porth ; Portus : an inlet from 

the sea 

SciLLY : cut off 
Screft : written, or Scripture 
Sens ; Syns : saints 
Stean, or Tin : Tin in Eng- 
lish 

Tin, or Din : a castle 

Tol : a hole or cell 

Tol Pedyn : the holed head- 
land on the left 

Towans : the downs 

Towednack ; Ta St. Wed- 
nack: the good St. Wed- 
nack 

Tre : a town ; a city ; a home 

Trove; Trewoof: a rookery 

Treryn ; triple ; a general 
term for "a fighting place," 
a three-fold fortification 

UORDYN : Ireland 

Vylgy : the sea 

Wyn-month: October, from 
Gwinllan, the Celtic for 
Vineyard. 

Zawn Pyg : a cleft 
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NDlNAS, ''the stronghold," stands up 
735 feet, the highest hill of this southern 
district. It is crowned with a modern 
Gothic castle, now in ruins, whence may 

be seen, eastward. Mount's Bay, and on the west 

the very lovely Bay of St. Ives. 

" Aoi" : Hurrah! 

The national shout of Great Britain is traced by 
lexicographers to a Scandinavian source, for it was 
brought to us by our ancestors, the Vikings, in their 
wild battle-cry, " Aoi ! Aoi ! '' when, as Danes, 
they ravaged these " Islands in the West." 

Charles Kingsley*s great Saxon hero, Hereward, 

uses it exultingly, as men now use the " Hurrah ! " 

which has displaced it, or as " Hoy ! " the common 

tongue of all Britons to attract attention on any 

emergency in town or country. 
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King Arthur. 

Cornwall, from the natural boldness and wildness 
of its scenery, seems to have been, more than any 
other portion of Britain, the favourite resort, not 
only of Druidism, but of chivalrous deeds of faith 
and daring which could not be surpassed by those 
of Greece and Rome. Throughout its length and 
breadth, from Tintagel to Castle Treryn, from the 
frowning rocks of Carn Brae to " Duloe's dark 
stream,'* we may read records of the giants of olden 
times ; as our immortal Laureate has evidenced by 
his " Arthurian Lays." Tintagel, formerly called 
Dungagel, "an impregnable fortress," was the 
birthplace of King Arthur, " the great Pendragon," 
or " Head of the Confederation." Cador, Duke of 
Cornwall, and Hoel, King of Cermonica (Brittany), 
assisted him in regaining his dominion over the 
whole of Britain, These, his civil wars, gave per- 
manent peace to England, but King Arthur was 
killed in his last and greatest battle, that of Badon 
Hill (or Silbury Hill .? ). 

King Arthur was a zealous Christian — the head 
in his day, of that Christianity which was mys- 
teriously planted in Britain immediately after our 
Lord's time. One of his greatest achievements 
was the recovery of the Sangraal, the holy vessel 
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said to have contained^ the Lamb at the Last 
Suppen 

The tiltrng-ground on which he celebrated a 
grand tournament was afterwards known as " The 
Round Table." 

Baal. 

Baal ; the Sun ; the god of the Philistines : Jeze- 
bel, the wicked wife of Ahab, set up his worship in 
Jezreel, thus leading their subjects, the Israelites, 
into idolatry. 

The image of Baal, as set up in Samaria, was the 
figure of a young man with his right hand raised 
and holding a whip; whilst his left hand grasped a 
thunderbolt 

This figure was covered with gold to reflect the 
rays of the sun. 

Bee-hive Hut. 

About two miles to the north-east of Morvah 
Church, near the village of Bosphrennis, is a fine 
specimen of the bee-hive hut. It consists of two 
chambers— one circular, ij feet in diameter, the 
other rectangular, 9 feet by 7 feet, with a doorway 
4 feet high and 3 feet 9 inches wide. Over the 
circular chamber a dome was formed by overlap- 
ping the stone : in the end of the square chamber 
is a small window. The bee-hive hut stands at the 
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comer of a small croft, the hedges of which are 
built of stone which once formed similar structures, 
and which have been destroyed recently. 

In an adjoining field are the remains of the 
foundations of rectangular chambers, surrounded 
by a circle ; and at the distance of a few hundred 
yards are traces of circular enclosures. 

About a quarter of a mile to the left are the 
ruins of the fallen Cromlech of Bosphrennis. It 
consists of four supporters, forming a kist-vaen, 
with a circular covering-stone. 

Two or three hundred yards from this is a large 
flat stone on the common, with a cross cut on its 
upper face ; this marks the point where the four 
parishes of Madron, Gulval, Morvah, and Zennor 
meet, and a house near bears the name of " The 
Four Parishes." 

The " Bloodhound." 

The ancient Cornish hunted the boar, the bull, 
the moose, and the wolf with large dogs, called 
segh, or slegh, or sleuth, or bleidh (wolf) hounds. 

Land's End. 

" The purple light 
Illumes the dark Bolerium; and far beyond 
Are seen the cloud-like islands, grey in mist." 

Sir Humphry Davy. 
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About three hundred miles from London, ten 
miles south-west of Penzance, Peel Point, the finial 
promontory of the ancient Bolerium, our LancPs 
End (Antyer Deweth), rises about 60 feet above 
the clashing waves of the restless Atlantic-^on 
huge masses of rock, pink with streaks of felspar 
and porphyry, and white with byssus and other 
hoary lichens, trailing over them like " old men's 
beards." The guide-books describe these granite 
rocks as columnar, basaltic, adamantine, perpen- 
dicular, horizontal, riven, scathed, graven across as 
with a tool, with yawning crevices and slate slabs 
between ; and all beyond one mass of water, now 
seething like a huge boiling caldron, now placid 
as an inland lake, stretching away to the Scilly 
Isles, which in clear weather can be seen on the far 
horizon like a row of small clouds. 

The cliffs which bound the extremity of the 
Land's End are sharp and abrupt, presenting in 
some the appearance of pillars or shafts as if 
regularly cut with the chisel ; in other places 
equidistant fissures divide the rock into horizontal 
masses and give it the character of basaltic columns. 
A large cavern (Van Laz), ** Land's End Hole," 
runs directly 1 50 through the promontory, forming 
a passage for the sea. A large stone figure resemb- 
ling a man, called (Careg-an-Teal) " The Spire 
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Rock," stood in an upright position on this 
extremity, 120 feet above the level of the sea. 
During a dreadful thunderstorm and hurricane on 
January 30, 1 549, it was thrown down and broken 
into three pieces. Its fall was considered to 
prognosticate some great calamity. On that day 
twelvemonths Charles I. was beheaded, which sad 
event gave rise, perhaps, to the prophecy ! 

The Bee. 

** A land flowing with milk and honey, which is the glory 
of all lands." — Ezekiel xx. 6. 

" The bee is little among such as fly ; but her fruit is the 
chief of sweet things." — Ecclesiasticus xi. 3. 

** The bee must with unwearied industry gather her store 
of wax and honey from a thousand flowers." — Bishop Hall. 

In the Land's End district wild thyme is very 
luxuriant, and to its abundance we owe the excel- 
lence of Land's End honey. We also make from 
honey a wine called mead, similar to that which 
was made by Israel, and not made by any other 
people. 

The Greeks called the bee " the type of the soul," 
and treated it as a royal and sacred insect, an 
object of religious contemplation, the emblem of 
ru/e, order, noble efforts^ and calm activity. Indeed, 
the ancients generally seem to have been so much 
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Struck by the surprising instincts of the bee that 
they made it one of their principal symbols, to 
which some of their highest and most important 
ideas were attached. The infant Zeus (Jupiter) 
was brought up in a grotto in Crete by the nymph 
of honey, Melissa, and fed by the sacred bees ; and 
in gratitude Jupiter gifted his nurses with their 
beautiful golden hue and the power of braving 
tempests. He chose to be called " the father of 
bees," and made them sacred to his daughter Ceres, 
whose priestesses were the Melissae, " the nymphs 
of the bees," and the rules in the ancient worship 
of Ceres indicate the union of firmness and gentle- 
ness^ ol voluntary privations^ and of severe and con- 
tinual exercise both of body and mindy all of which 
were symbolised by the bee. Proserpine, the 
daughter of Ceres, was "the virgin queen of bees," 
and they thus became the emblem of deaths because 
Ceres, as goddess of the earth, receives all living 
things into her bosom and thus rules over the dead, 
whilst Proserpine directs souls in their passage 
through life and delivers them from the bodies 
which weigh them down to earth ; and honey was 
the symbol of the last sleepy partly from its soporific 
qualities and partly from the ancient belief in the 
sweetness of death. 

Priests, poets, and philosophers are agreed alike 
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in praising the superior instincts of the bee, which 
led to its love of all beautiful things ; its delight in 
measure^ rhythm^ and harmony ; its innate love of 
order, its chastity , its laborious, active life, its peace- 
ful work producing an ethereal essence out of 
flowers, which, as ambrosia, was considered the 
most agreeable offering to the gods and the most 
wholesome food for men. 

Pythagoras is said to have lived on honey alone ; 
his followers added a little bread to their honey. 
Democritus is said to have prolonged his days by 
enjoying the smell as well as the taste of honey. 
Aristozenes says, he who eats of it every day can- 
not fall sick ; and the Essenes {ue., the priests of 
Diana at Ephesus) called themselves " kings of 
bees," as of the holiest and purest of creatures. On 
the reverse of the coins of Athens and Ephesus, a 
bee was engraved as an emblem of the ideal life 
their citizens were enjoined to lead, and also to 
typify the warrior who, like her, watches over the 
safety of the community, ever ready to make the 
sacrifice of his own life for the public good. Virgil, 
in the fourth Georgic, calls her the pure, the wise^ 
the holy above all, declaring that she partakes of 
Divine intelligence; and Sir Isaac Newton expresses 
the same by explaining the instinct of the bee as 
God working directly on matter through the insect. 
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We may learn many a useful lesson by watching 
the habits of bees. Their industry preaches from 
the text, "Not slothful in business." They are 
very early risers, the first ray of sunshine sees them 
up and busy, and they are also " early to bed," for, 
intensely attached to their home, they are generally 
there by seven p.m., after their day's work. They 
are models of cleanliness, for the care with which 
they remove all filthiness is very remarkable ; and 
they are very fond of fresh air, and keep the hive 
pure by perfect ventilation, fanning it with their 
wings in systematic order. Their tender care of the 
sick and wounded is very beautiful to observe ; and, 
though each one is armed with a sting, it is purely 
defensive, for bees never attack any who do not first 
attack their queen or their homestead ; and every 
bee knows that his sting is to be used only in the 
last extremity, for it sticks where it strikes, the 
violence then done to the bee ending always in 
death. 

Bees are by instinct and practice monarchical ; 
they love their queen, whose sovereignty is 
motherhood, and whose service is perfect 
freedom. 

The ant is a type of selfishness, in that it; works 
entirely for itself ; the bee is a type of beneficence, 
because it works for others. 
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BOSCA WEN-UN. 

Lord Falmouth's name and place, from Bos^ the 
house ; scawetiy of the elder-trees. 

BOSKEDNAN CIRCLE, 

or "the Nine Maidens.'* Its diameter is 66 feet 
Eight stones are still standing. It resembles the 
Dawns Myhin. 

BURIAN, or St. Buryan. 

So named from the burying of the dead there after 
the battle of BoUeit, near this spot, where it is sup- 
posed that the last struggle between the Saxon and 
the Cornu-Briton was fought out. The tower of 
St. Burian Church is remarkably fine : it is square, 
and rises unbuttressed to 90 feet, a greater height 
than any other church in Cornwall ; it also stands 
on an elevation of more than 500 feet above the 
sea-level, and in clear weather is visible from the 
Scilly Isles. In the churchyard is one of the finest 
of the old crosses of which Cornwall has so many ; 
it is of granite, raised on steps, and bears a represen- 
tation of the Saviour. 

Outside the churchyard gate is another very 
ancient granite cross. It is remarkably massive 
and curiously carved, and is raised on broad square 
stone steps. 
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The "Old Gate of St. George/' 

The ancient city of Canterbury still possesses its 
memorials of veneration for our patron saint It 
had formerly six gates, only one of which now 
remains, an interesting old structure, temp. Richard 
II. St. George's Gate (otherwise Newingate or 
Newgate) fell a victim to the Canterbury innova- 
tors, having been taken down at great expense in 
1 80 1 -2. The date of its erection was lost, but 
it is alluded to in a Bull of Pope Alexander III., in 
the middle of the eleventh century. In 1 536 it was 
in use as a prison for offenders among the freemen 
of the city; and in 1667 it was made a magazine 
by James II. The old church of St. George in this 
city was also removed, but in the new an interest- 
ing relic is still preserved — it is an octagonal font 
having an incised bronze, dated A.D. 1438. This 
church has also four bells, on one of which is 
inscribed : — 

" f Sa. te George ora pro nobis." 

At Cannes, 

in the grounds of Villa Nevada, a white marble 
column surmounted by a statue of St. George, is 
erected to the memory of the late Duke of Albany 
our Queen's youngest son. 
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Cape Cornwall. 

This bold promontory, one mile from St. Just^ 
north of Land's End, rises 229 feet above the 
sea. 

At Cape Cornwall is the Botallack copper-mine^ 
200 feet deep. The operations are carried on 70 
fathoms under the sea. It is about two miles 
north of St Just, which town has Pendeen Cove as 
its north angle. 

The " Brisons," or " The Sisters,'* are two very 
dangerous rocks 60 or 70 feet high, about a mile 
south-west off Cape Cornwall. They were formerly 
used zs prisons. 

Near Cape Cornwall is Chapel Carn Brae, one 
of the highest hills in western Cornwall. The 
prospect from its summit embraces the whole of 
the peninsula from sea to sea. 

About a mile north-east of Carn Brae is Bar- 
tinney Castle, or Bartini Hill, 690 feet high, whence^ 
on December 21st, the sun maybe seen both to 
rise from and to set into the sea. 



Caradoc, 

the native Cambrian name for Caractatus (which 
was the Romanised form of his family name), 
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was taken prisoner A.D. 50, and sent in chains 
to Rome ; but he was afterwards liberated, his 
father, Bran, and three other British nobles remain- 
ing there as his hostages. 

The Celts 

were also called Galli, or Gaels, Le.y " followers," 
or " wanderers " ; and also Welsh, or Wealas, 
which signifies "an unintelligible stranger." To 
these earliest settlers in Britain we probably 
owe the stone crosses, &c., so numerous in Corn- 
wall ; for they are traces of the stone men who 
lived before the iron age^ no marks of any tool 
being found on these huge unwrought mono- 
liths. 

The Druids were their priests, and it is evident 
that to them we owe our custom of marking our 
memorial spots by blocks of marble or grave- 
stones and Christian crosses, for the Celts have 
left imperishable signs of this their early practice 
in the many tall, upright stones, still called by 
their old name, menhir, and which remind us 
solemnly of the "pillars'* and "stones" set up as 
" witnesses " and " signs *' by the patriarchs and 
their tribes in their wanderings, for we are told 
that they also built " high places " and " pillars,'* 
or obelisks, on " every high place." And we know 
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that, later, the Britons sought refuge from idola- 
trous invaders in the extremities of the island, 
Wales and Cornwall, and made these parts glorious 
by the multitude of their holy saints and learned 
teachers. 

Ch'un Quoit. 

Fives miles south-west of Penzance is Chywoon, 
or Ch'iin Castle, near Pendeen ; it is a circular en- 
trenchment of superior construction in a very 
elevated position, and near it is Ch'tin Quoit or 
Cromlech, the most perfect of all the cromlechs. 
Its covering-stone is 13 feet long, 12 feet wide, 36 
feet in circumference, and 2 feet elevation. 

"Cliff Castles," 

the finest in Cornwall, perhaps in England, is 
Treryn, a magnificent headland of granite with 
its famous " Logan Rock," the weight of which 
is estimated at sixty-five tons. The promontory 
was in olden time strongly fortified, the cliffs 
themselves forming impenetrable and inaccessible 
barriers on the sea side, while three lines of 
circumvallation may still be traced extending from 
the sides of the cliff as far inland as necessary, 
the outmost being a broad ditch about 12 feet in 
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depth from the bottom to the summit of the first 
vallum of earth. 

" Behold yon huge 
And unhewn sphere of living adamant, 
Which, poised by magic, rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock : firm as it seems, 
Such is its strange and virtuous property, 
It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him whose breast is pure ; but to a traitor, 
Tho' e*en a giant's prowess nerve his arm. 
It stands as fast as Snowdon.'' 

Mason. 

The Cornish Arms. 
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A black shield, on which stand out fifteen white 
balls. It is sometimes surmounted by the plume 
of the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, and 
based by the county motto, " One and All." 

As to the origin of these fifteen balls, it appears 
so far prior to the historical that it penetrates into 
the mythical ; but it probably has reference to the 
sun-circle of thirty stones, in which all Damnonium 
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{i.e,y Devon and Cornwall) celebrated the higher 
festivals^ when there stood a man of Druidic dignity 
at each stone, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
these two tribes furnished an equal number (or 
fifteen each). " One and all " would therefore 
mean the presiding Arch-Druid (or his deputy) and 
his fifteen ; and probably at a later period the 
Cornish became a separate people, and stood alone 
by their own fifteen. 

The circle of nineteen is the circle of the mootiy 
by which the lesser festivals were and still are 
celebrated, for by the cycle of nineteen years 
Christians have always regulated their movable 
festivals, because at the end of every nineteen 
years the new and the full moon happen within an 
hour and a half of the same time in the year as 
they did at the beginning. This is recorded as 
having been discovered by Meton, B.C. 430. But 
it was, probably, long before familiar to the 
Druids, whose temples all consisted of nineteen 
stones, placed in rude circles from 60 to 80 
feet in diameter, about 11 or 12 feet from each 
other. 

Dawns Myhin, 

the southernmost of four Cornish Druidical 
temples within six miles of Penzance. It stands 
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in a field of Rose-Modris in the parish of Burian. 
It is vulgarly called "The Nine Maidens," from 
its name " Dance Stones," having given ris^ to 
the legend that they were nineteen maidens turned 
into stones for dancing on a Sunday. The other 
temples of this group are Boscawen-un, Tregeseal, 
and Boskednan, all of them prehistoric, probably 
ages older than Stonehenge, and certainly more 
than 3,000 years old. 

DiNG-DONG. 

Within a mile of Lanyon Cromlech is " Ding- 
Dong," one of the oldest mines in the county, 
which it is said was originally worked by the Jews. 

The "Dog-fish," 

the smallest of the British sharks, is by far 
the most abundant of that tribe, and sometimes 
exists in such multitudes as to occupy the 
full extent of the sea for miles, and 20,000 
have been taken in a sean at one time. It 
is the great enemy of the fishermen's nets and 
netted fish ; for this predacious race cuts pieces 
out of the best fish netted, and destroys the texture 
of the twine of the net, occasionally passing along 
its whole length, and cutting out, as with shears. 
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the fish and the net which holds them and swallow- 
ing both together. 

Hitherto the fish-eating public have had little to 
do with him, but this species of shark has long 
been a common article of food with fishermen, 
especially in the West of England : it is eaten 
both fresh and salted, and if prejudice could be got 
over there is no doubt the dog-fish might form 
an agreeable as well as nourishing food in 
general. 

" Dolly Pentreath " 

is said to be the last person who ^^ jabbered Comishy^ 
and as such has been greatly honoured since her 
death, though the statement has been proved as by 
no means quite correct. She died in 1777 at the 
age, it is said, of 102 years. 

The Dragon. 

The universal belief in the existence of such a 
race is a fact which cannot be explained away. 
The dragon is not a more remarkable creature or 
more diflScult to be believed in than the sea- 
serpent, and if there is no such thing as a sea- 
serpent, then no reliance can hereafter be placed on 
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the most solemn statutory declarations of sea- 
faring men. Besides, our belief in the dragon is 
confirmed not only by elaborate descriptions given 
by the ablest men of science of their time, but 
there are hundreds of them found fossil up and 
down the world, as Kingsley says. And in his out- 
spoken truthfulness he asks, " Did not learned men 
hold till within the last twenty-five years that a fly- 
ing dragon was an impossible monster." Men have 
doubted their existence and styled them "Ptero- 
dactyles " (finger- winged), because they were 
ashamed to call them flying dragons after denying 
so long that flying dragons could be in existence ! 
They were the most extraordinary of the extinct 
animals — active, fierce, and swift in the pursuit of 
their prey ; Isaiah twice mentions " the fiery flying 
serpent '* as the most terrible of monsters ; and 
Jeremiah is even more definite, likening Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, to " a dragon," for he had 
" swallowed up " Zion and Jerusalem (Jer. li. 34). 
The dragon, therefore, could be considered " fabu- 
lous " only because it lived in pre-historic times or, 
happily for the world, in becoming extinct, it 
appeared on such rare occasions as to be con- 
sidered a supernatural phenomenon. In all by- 
gone ages, in all countries, there seems to have 
been a sort of myth about some terrible dragon 

13 
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overcome by some champion, some man better and 
braver than his fellows. But tradition has been 
scouted without the slightest trouble having been 
taken to establish its authenticity, though we need 
not go so far as Cappadocia for more than one 
heroic Englishman who has slain his dragon. Even 
this year of grace, 1 891, an interesting memento of 
well-rewarded gallantry has been brought before 
the learned body of the Society of Antiquarians in 
their monthly meeting last April at Newcastle* 
This was the famous falchion of Sir John Conyers 
which had a label attached to the hilt to the effect 
that in the year 1063 Sir John Conyers slew with 
this falchion in the fields of Sockburn " a dragon, 
or flying serpent which devoured men, women, and 
children." The owner of Sockburn, as a reward of 
his bravery, gave Sir John the manor of Sockburn, 
to hold to himself and his heirs for ever, on con- 
dition of his meeting the Lord Bishop of Durham 
with this falchion on his first entrance into his 
diocese after his appointment. This tenure is dis- 
tinctly noticed in a document as late as the end of 
the fourteenth century ; and its conditions were 
fulfilled by the performance of the prescribed cere- 
mony down to as recent a date as that of the 
appointment of Bishop van Mildert to the see of 
Durham, One of the members present reported 
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on the make and workmanship of the weapon, 
which has been carefully compared with examples 
in the library of Durham, and is pronounced to be 
" the earliest sword in the northern counties." 

And the name of another Englishman of our 
Middle Ages comes down to us as having shot at 
and killed a dragon on an estate at Bitteme in the 
New Forest, Hampshire. The place of the exploit 
is still called " The Dragon's Field,*' and the old 
public-house was " The Green Dragon " ; but the 
truth of the gallant fact was ignored for many 
intervening years until the Rev. Mr. Blunt, an 
antiquary, searching the ancient muniments and 
records in Berkeley Castle, came upon a deed in 
which Edward IV. conferred knighthood on Sir 
Mardonec de Berkeley, and granted him per- 
mission to wear a dragon on his badge and cogni- 
zance for having shot at and killed a dragon at 
Bitterne in the county of Southampton. 

Thus we may conclude our remarks on the 
Dragon, having proved that it was a real, natural 
phenomenon^ a thing visible, observable, tangible; 
and, leaving the multiplicity of slain dragons 
(especially those of our opposite coast, Brittany, 
where each place seems desirous of appropriating 
the dragon to itself), we will content ourselves 
with our share in the world-wide renown of an 
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Englishman having slain the dragon, though the 
precise locality has been, perhaps, as much dis- 
puted as was in former days the birthplace of 
Homer. At Beiral is a bay named St. George's 
Bay, where it is said that the Saint slew the Dragon 
and cast the monster into the neighbouring well, 
the very spot where he afterwards washed his 
hands being still pointed out ! But stories are apt 
to become apocryphal, no doubt, though they may 
have \ki^t fitness which does as well in some degree 
as true histories, and even as we frequently see in 
our public garden grounds the perfect skeleton of 
the whale, so is to be seen also the perfect skeleton 
of a huge flying dragon erected in the court of the 
museum at Brussels because it is too large for the 
interior of the building. • 

The Chinese have a popular exhibition, almost 
identical in every detail with our " Punch and 
Judy " show, only instead of Toby there is a figure 
with clapping jaws, supposed to represent a 
dragon. 

The Duchy of Cornwall. 

The first accredited Duke of Cornwall of whom 
we read was Corineus, who lived circa B.C. 1150. 
The names of several of his successors have come 
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down to us, one of them as having married Gone- 
rille, a daughter of King Lear. Reckoning from 
our year A.D. we find many valiant Dukes of 
Cornwall, one of whom, Duke Salamon, openly 
professed Christianity about 3 50 ; and in the dawn 
of the sixth century was born the famous Arthur, 
the offspring of Uter and Igerna, a daughter of 
Gerlois, Duke of Cornwall. Passing through great 
vicissitudes of unequal struggle gallantly main- 
tained, the Duchy became extinct prior to the 
reign of Edward I., 1272. 

Edward III., in 1337, re-erected the Duchy which 
then by Act of Parliament became hereditary, 
Edward the Black Prince being first of the line ; 
and, as Duke of Cornwall, he was the most promi- 
nent leader on the English side in the famous 
battles of Crecy and Poictiers, gallantly supported 
by the Cornishmen generally, who came forward 
for the defence of their king. 

Carn Galva, 

a very high hill with two heads, the eastern 
side of which is very precipitous. It is only 
a short distance north-west of Penzance ; on its 
summit stands " Mdn Skryfd " (inscribed stone), 
which, according to Mr. Borlase, 1754, is most 
remarkable with its inscription " Rialobran " (the 
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Son of Cunoval), whence, perhaps, sprang the name 
of the county, Cornwall. It is in the parish of 
Kynwall, or Cynval, now pronounced Gylval, or 
Gulval. 

Caer Galven, 

the finest and grandest of the granite hills of 
Cornwall, which, with the towering headlands of 
Zennor, stand like sentinels on each side of the 
wild district north-west of Towednack. 

Gurnard's Head. 

A bold promontory jutting out into the North 
Sea. The ancient name of this headland was 
Treryn Dinas^ it having had a triple fortification, 
like the other principal promontories of the pen- 
insula. On the isthmus are the remains of a small 
chapel, the granite altar-stone being still entire, and 
there was a holy well close by. It is now called 
Gurnard's Head from bearing some slight resemb- 
lance to that fish. 

"Heresy" 

was one of the accusations brought against St. 
George in the final persecution of the Christians. 
The original meaning of the word ** heresy '^ 
is " choice," the preference and selection of some 
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speculative opinion. In process of time it was 
applied to every sect, and even St. Paul was 
accused of being " the ringleader of the heresy of 
the Nazarenes," and he confesses that he *' worships 
the God of his fathers after the way which they 
call heresy." 

Christianity. 

History informs us that about the middle of the 
fourth century, Salamon, Duke of Cornwall, openly 
professed Christianity ; and at the close of that 
century the nobles, clergy, and people were living 
happily together in the bonds of Christian unity, 
and by the fifth century the age of martyrs had 
passed. 

St. Ives and its Bay 

from the mouth of Hayle River is exceedingly 
beautiful. The shore of yellow sand, girded 
by cliffs, sweeps along the margin of the sea 
in a crescent of some miles, terminating to 
the west at Battery Point, and to the east 
at the promontory opposite the island rock of 
Godrevy, on which a lighthouse was erected in 
1858 to warn the mariner of " The Stones," a most 
dangerous reef of sunken rocks extending from the 
island a mile or more to sea, and on which hun- 
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dreds of vessels had been wrecked. Its lantern 
IS 1 20 feet above the level of high water, and the 
light revolves exhibiting a flash every ten seconds, 
which can be seen in fine weather at the distance 
of sixteen miles. 

The quaint and picturesque old inn of "St. 
George and the Dragon " in the Market Place of 
St. Ives will be looked for in vain by the many 
tourists and artists. It was demolished in 1887, 
the only relic of it being a sort of old sledge- 
hammer, weighing 3J lbs., found built up in one 
of its walls. 

St. Just. 

At St. Just, about the centre of the town, are 
the ruins of the amphitheatre, " Plcln-an-Guare," 
(the Plain of Sport), now commonly called " the 
Plain." It was about 126 feet in diameter and had 
six steps, each 14 inches Tiigh and i foot wide, but 
the whole structure has now almost disappeared. 

On the north wall of the north aisle of the 
Church of St Just may still be traced, with other 
mural paintings, a representation of St. George and 
the Dragon. 

Kenidjack Castle or Carn is near Pendeen in 
the parish of St Just. Here are the Giants* 
Graves, At the south-east end is the head-stone 
or stile, a large upright stone 10 or 12 feet high. 
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Zennor Kist-vaen. 

The great and celebrated Kist-vaen of Zennor 
stands in a croft on a very elevated plain, and 
nearly half a mile east of Zennor Church. Its 
distance from Penzance is scarcely more than five 
miles north -by-west, but its locality is so un- 
frequented that few persons seem aware of its 
existence, Mr. Colton, in his " Celtic Remains/' 
actually stating that it was utterly destroyed. The 
kist-vaen is about 6J feet long, 4^ feet wide, 8 or 9 
feet high. The supporters, north and south and at 
the east end, are 9 feet high, the one at the 
west only 8 feet high. The single slab which forms 
the south supporter is iij feet long. This and the 
two slabs on the north side run beyond that at the 
east end until they come almost into contact with 
two other large slabs, each nearly 11 feet long, 
placed at right angles with them, thus forming a 
second kist-vaen, 5 feet long from north to south, 
2 feet from east to west, and 9 feet high. Into 
this second kist-vaen is an entrance 2 feet wide 
between its two eastern slabs. The cover-stone of 
the two kist-vaens measures 18 feet in length, ii 
feet in breadth, and 48 feet in circumference, its 
average thickness being about i foot ; at present, 
however, the cap-stone rests with its west end on 
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the ground, the supporter at that end having been 
broken into two parts, neither of which bears any 
mark of a tool. 

A kist-vaen so elevated and covering so large 
an area is not, perhaps, to be found elsewhere in 
Europe. It surpasses Pentu Evan in Pembroke- 
shire, which Sir Richard Hoare thought superior 
in size to all the other cromlechs in Wales. 

It is also I foot higher and considerably 
larger than the "stupendous monument" in Kent, 
between Rochester and Maidstone, called " Kit's 
Cotty House," a corruption possibly of Quoit's 
Quoit (the Quoit of Quoits), or Cynt's Quoit — Cynt 
being Celtic for Kent. 

Knighthood. 
Edward III. instituted the order of" the Knights 
of Windsor." The first installation took place in 
the chapel of the order on Sl George's Day, 1349, 
and is styled with characteristic distinction, " The 
Most Noble Order of the Garter." It consists of 
twenty-iive knights besides the Sovereign. This 
was fifty years prior to the Knights of St. Michael, 
instituted by Louis XI. in France; eighty years 
prior to the Order of the Golden Fleece, by Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy ; and one hundred 
and ninety years prior to the Order of St Andrew, 
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by James V., in Scotland. The Emperor Frederick 
IV. also instituted, in 1470, an order of knights in 
honour of St. George; an honourable military 
order in Venice bears his name; and a church 
built in his honour at Constantinople gave to the 
Hellespont the name of " the Arm of St. 
George." 

But of all the distinctions which a nobleman 
desires there is none which he prizes so highly as 
the K.G. 

And we have another order of knighthood 
associated with St. George, which Froude, in his 
" Oceana," states was created especially to decorate 
colonists. This has also its characteristic distinc- 
tion, being styled " The Most Distinguished Order 
of St. Michael and St. George." It was instituted 
April 27, 181 8, by letters patent, " under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, for natives of the United 
States, of the Ionian Islands, of the Island of 
Malta and its dependencies, and for such other 
subjects of his Majesty as may hold high and 
confidential situations in the Mediterranean." 



Knill. 

On a granite hill, the boundary of the parishes 
of St Ives and Lelant, stands the triangular steeple, 
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of granite ashlar, called " Kniirs Monument," 
erected by John Knill, Esq., as the mausoleum for 
himself, although he afterwards revoked his inten- 
tion and ordered his body to be given to a London 
anatomist for dissection, and it was interred in St. 
Andrew's Church, Holborn. On three sides of 
the monument are inscribed "Johannes Knill," 
" Resurgam," and " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth." 

Landewednack, 

the Church of the Good St Wednack, in the 
Lizard district, the extreme point of the south of 
England, is the church nearest the Tropics, and 
here was preached, probably in 1678, the last 
sermon in the Cornish language. 

The Language. 

There was a time, not very long ago, when there 
was no English spoken in Cornwall : the Cornish 
tongue still retains its Celtic accent, and many 
words in common parlance, though slightly altered 
by age, are the same as spoken by the old Cornu- 
bians, the aboriginal settlers in Britain, who were 
undoubtedly immigrants from Asia Minor soon 
after the dispersion from Assyria. 

The Welsh Triads, which are remarkable for 
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their wisdom and simplicity, state that they were 
a people descended from the primitive tribe of the 
Kymry, who first came to the Isle of Britain in 
three successive tribes all speaking the same 
language, called the Cymraeg, which word signi- 
fies " The language of the first race." The first 
tribe was under Hu the Mighty ; the second were 
the Lloegrians ; the third the Brythons, which last 
name, changed only to Brethons^ still stands as 
Cornish for Britons. 

The Celts were also called Galli, or Gaels, ix,^ 
" Followers," or " Wanderers" ; and others of them 
were called " Welsh," or " Wealus," which signifies 
" An unintelligible stranger" ; and we find that the 
ancient Cornish language, with the Breton and 
Welsh, formed the Cymric branch of the Celtic, 
just as the Erse, Gaelic, and Manx formed its 
Gaelic branch. 

The old Cornish (Cernewec or Kernuack) was 
dying out about the time of our Civil Wars, in the 
seventeenth century. There is always something 
painfully striking in the death of a language, it 
having been the medium by which in perished ages 
perished generations of men " communicated alike 
wants the most trivial and thoughts that wander 
through Eternity." Mousehole, near Penzance, 
claims to be the death-place of this grand old 
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language, and perhaps the only so noted place 
known in Europe. No wonder, then, that Dorothy 
Pendreath's burial-place is kept in memory by a 
gravestone erected about half a century since, and 
conspicuously inserted in the wall of the church- 
yard of her native parish, Paul, on the summit 
of the hill immediately above Mousehole, south of 
Penzance. And it is rather a striking coincidence 
that on the same ridge of hills, and only a short 
distance north-east of the chief town of Cornwall, 
Penzance, stands the " M^n Scryfd " (Inscribed 
Stone). 

Lanyon Cromlech. 

In a croft 3J miles from Penzance, beyond 
Madron and near Ch'fin Quoit, is Lanyon Crom- 
lech, or the Giant's Quoit. Its horizontal slab is 
18 feet long, 9 feet wide, 5 feet 6 inches thick, 
45 feet in circumference, and 5 feet high. About 
a quarter of a mile westward from Lanyon 
farmhouse is another cromlech, which, though 
overturned, still rests on its edge against its 
imposts^ 

Launceston Castle 

was the constant residence of the Dukes of 
Cornwall till the utter decadence of the Duchy 
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in the time of Edward L, but it then became 
a wreck of perished greatness. The town borders 
on the county of Devon : a road straight from 
it to Marazion would run through the middle 
of Cornwall from north to south. Mounting the 
hill on leaving Launceston, and looking back, the 
view of the castle is highly imposing. The wreck 
of an unknown age, reared by forgotten hands, 
"majestic *mid the solitudes of perished time," a 
witness to human mutability, it is scarcely possible 
to imagine any castle more singular in its outline 
or in its position. 

St. Levan 

" Church town " stands (the guide-books tell us), 
like Nazareth, in a fertile and richly productive 
valley, completely shut in by clustering hills 
which shelter it from bleak winds. A narrow 
pathway winding down seawards to the " Wishing 
Well" reminds us of Kingsley's description of a little 
well in a meadow hung round with bits of rag and 
flowers, as similar Holy Wells " are decorated in 
Ireland to this day." Another guide-book tells of 
the custom in olden times for the parishioners who 
sang carols to assemble at the Church of St. Levan 
and place a lighted candle on each pinnacle of the 
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tower before twelve o'clock on Christmas Eve, ring 
the church bells exactly as the morn of Christmas 
Day came in, and then start off to the different 
villages around, singing carols as they went. 

The Lighthouses on the Cornish Coast. 

Godrevy, off St. Ives Bay. 

The Lightship off Scilly. 

The Lizard Lights. 

Longships, a mile and a quarter off Land's End, 
on a rock called " Carn Bras *' (the Great Rock). 

Rundell Stone Bell^ off Tol Pedyn, Penwith. 

Wolf Rock, or Gulf Rock, midway between 
Land^s End and Scilly. 

The Lizard District 

is probably so called from the Serpentine, a rare 
and beautiful rock, which, again, derived its name 
from the supposed resemblance of its streaks and 
colours to those of a serpent's skin. 

There is a remarkably large area of this most 
beautiful of all rocks in this district, and a great 
variety of these stones — all exceedingly beautiful to 
the naked eye, but when seen under a microscope 
they show the finest combinations of lime, silica, 
felspar, alumina, asbestos, magnesia, and steatite 
or soap rock (a soft saponaceous substance, smooth 
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and unctuous to the touch, very useful in making 
china ; it is yellowish-white, with variegated veins, 
sometimes pure white) — all these, distributed in 
irregular dots, veins, and large patches, reflect a 
play of colours truly astonishing. Though the 
soil on this large field of rock is necessarily very 
poor, it is characterised, and even individualised^ 
by the growth in astonishing profusion of the most 
beautiful of English heaths, the Erica vagans of 
Linnaeus, sometimes denominated Multijlora and 
Didymay from the double antherai of the flowers, 
which, unlike all other heaths, have a small tuft of 
green at the very top and centre of each little 
spray. Nothing can exceed the delicate beauty of 
the tiny flower, whether white or pink. Of all 
Britain the Lizard alone produces the Erica vagans^ 
and the only place where it is known to grow 
elsewhere is a small district on the west coast of 
Portugal. 

The land nearest the Tropics, this most southern 
spot in England, the Lizard Point — " Cabo Tor- 
mentoso," the " cape of storms and gloom " of the 
ancients — is duly marked, about half a mile from 
the village, by two lighthouses, to distinguish it 
from the single light at Scilly, and the three lights 
in Guernsey, thus preventing mistakes which would 
be fatal to mariners. 

14 
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Lyonnesse. 

There is a tradition that the Scilly Isles were 
connected with Cornwall by a tract of land called 
Lyonnesse which contained 140 parish churches, 
and that all this was submerged in one night, one 
man only escaping. His name was Trevelyan, the 
ancestor of the present family of that name. He 
swam through on horseback, landing at St. Perran- 
Uthnoe ; and to perpetuate the fortunate event the 
family bear for their arms, to this day — Gules, a 
demi-horse argent, issuing out of the sea proper. 

Marazion. 

The derivation of the name of this well-known 
Cornish town is from Marghas (pronounced Maras) 
ieu or ion — " Market Jew,'' Marazion. 

In the Charter of Incorporation for the Borough 
of Marazion in the time of Elizabeth, it is called 
Marghasiewe, which has been corrupted into 
Market Jew ; Marghasiewe and Marghasion (both 
finals sounded nearly alike) being merely the 
different plurals for Marghas, a market The 
ivory seal of the Corporation is nearly three 
hundred years old : its castle or priory, with its 
portcullis down, indicating connection with the 
Mount. The inscription around it is " Sigill 
Maioris, Villa et Borou de Marghasion." It 
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should be remembered that the gh here are silent 
letters, and thus the name Marazion is accounted 
for without having any reference to the Jews, 
although, as the ships of King Solomon came 
hither for tin, it is more than probable that his 
people were settled here for the purposes of traffic 
to prevent delay on the arrival of his ships ; and 
until recently the Cornish tin trade, from the com- 
mencement of its authentic history, has been in 
the hands of the Jews. 

MfeN-AN-TOL, OR TOL-MfeN, 

in the parish of Constantine between Penzance and 
Burian, is the M^n-an-Tol (Stone with the hole in 
it), the " Crick Stone " of the formerly superstitious 
country people, who said that by creeping or being 
dragged through the hole, rheumatism, or " the 
crick," was cured. The stone is %\ feet high, and 
is not unlike an ancient millstone, the diameter of 
its hole being about 17 inches. Two other stones 
a little taller are set up east and west of it, all 
three being about 8J feet apart from each other. 

MfeN-SCRYFFD, 

or " Inscribed Stone," is one of the most ancient 
gravestones in Cornwall, a short distance from 
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M6n-an-Tol across the Bossullow Downs : and 
Mulfra Quoit is about a mile and a half to the 
east of M6n ScryfTd. 

Merra Hill, 

the highest of the northern district, is 805 feet high, 
its neighbour Trecrobben being but 550. 

Meaneage 

forms the western side of Mount's Bay. It measures 
about ten miles from its northern boundary to its 
termination at the Lizard Point, and from east to 
west — />., from sea to sea — its greatest breadth does 
not exceed ten miles. In this small compass there 
are twelve churches. Various interpretations are 
given to its name, Meneage, such as meneg^ 
" stoney " ; meanake^ " the deaf stone " ; meaneog^ 
" kept in by the sea " ; it is also said to mean 
"the heath stone," from the beautiful Cornish 
heath, Erica vagans, growing plentifully over the 
Serpentine Rock of the district. 

MOUSEHOLE, 

which name is a corruption of Mosal or Moz-hal, 
" the Sheep's Moor.'* Its near neighbour at the 
base of this grand line of hills is Newlyn, which 
old name signifies " New Pool." 

Penlee Point at Mousehole, the headland jutting 
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out into the sea, is the nearest part of England to 
Spain, and here, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Spaniards effected a landing, but were soon 
driven back from Penzance. 

Penwith. 

The name of this most westerly hundred is 
obscure ; meaning possibly " The End," or 
" Headland of Protection," or " The Guardian 
Point." Its grand cluster of precipitous rocks, 
its " Tol Pedyn " or " holed headland on the 
left," as it has been generally called, is now said 
by the learned to signify " Head of the Valley," 
and " Promontory of the Wind." 

Pilgrims, 

in the early days of Christianity, especially 
towards the close of the fourth century, in their 
new consciousness of sins to be blotted out,^ 
sought, by toilsome pilgrimages to holy places, 
and by undergoing any pain or privation, 
to establish for themselves justification by their 
own good deeds. St. Michael's Mount was a most 
favourite resort by sea — the blessing of St. Michael 
being supposed to rest on those pilgrims who came 
to kneel and pray before the mystic cross on 
which weeds and lichens never grew, the effect 
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probably of some acid or other chemical prepara- 
tion. It still stands upon the eastern side of the 
Mount. 

In the second and third centuries Christian 
schools existed at Ephesus, Rome, Smyrna, and 
Alexandria. 

On the tombs of the early Christians was 
inscribed the name of the place where they had 
been trained. 

Forth. 

Forth (Fortus) denotes a natural inlet from the 
sea, which is usually met by some fresh-water 
streamlet. 

Forth Curnow, Fort Cornwall ("the port with 
horn-like hills '*). This is the great telegraph station 
from the antipodes. 

Forthgwarra ("the high port*^), between Tol 
Pedyn and St. Levan. 

The Scilly Isles 

are about twenty-eight miles from Land's End, and 
about midway stands the Wolf-Rock lighthouse, 
a noble structure breasting the furious waves. 

The voyage from Fenzance Fier is about forty 
miles, the average passage being four hours. 
The isles are about forty in number, but only five 
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of them are inhabited, viz., St. Mary's, Tresco, St. 
Martin's, St. Agnes, and Bryher. They are the 
property of the Crown, the present lessee being. 
Dorrien Smith, Esq. They were formerly called 
" The Isles of the Sun," and are wholly composed 
of granite, forming an outlying member of that 
series of granite-highlands which extends through 
Cornwall to Dartmoor ; they are traditionally said 
to have been united to the mainland by a tract of 
slate, as the other granite districts are with each 
other, but "cut off" by a sudden irruption of the 
sea ; hence their name, " Scilly." The Scillonians 
still point to the " Seven Stones " as " the city,'* 
and here is the lightship to warn mariners of this 
most dangerous coast. 

At Sennen, the first town and the last town in 
England (as the sign-board of its " First Inn and 
Last Inn " testifies), is a large round flat rock, 
called " Table-maen " or " Stone-table," where 
tradition says that about A.D. 600, three, seven, or 
eleven kings dined, and it is therefore called the 
"Kings' Dining Tabic." And at Sennen also is 
Whitesand Bay. 

It is recorded that in 1707 Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel's squadron, returning from Toulon, went to 
pieces on the Gilstone Rock off Scilly, when two 
thousand lives were lost The St. George struck 
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on the same rock as the flagship, but the same 
wave which beat out the lights of the latter set the 
St^ George afloat again. 

Trelawney. 

" By Tre, Pol, and Pen. 
You know the Cornish men." 

Old Saying, 

But few people, perhaps, know that their popular 

song — 

** And shall Trelawney die ? " 

arose from the protest of the miners in defence of 
their right, when in 1687 James II. committed the 
seven bishops to the Tower for refusing to publish 
his declaration respecting liberty of conscience. 
Their indignation knew no bounds, and had Sir 
John Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol, been condemned, 
there is but little doubt they would have risen in 
insurrection to a man, for these words, like a 
watchword, passed from mouth to mouth among 
the "twenty thousand Cornishmen who would 
know the reason why," the burden of the song 
being — 

** And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen ? 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
There's twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Shall know the reason why ! " 
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His ancestor, Sir John Trelawney, was a dis- 
tinguished hero under Henry V. on the plains of 
Agincourt. 

The Wonderful Tin Trade of Britain. 

It is impossible to estimate the consequences of 
the great amount of tin ore which has been drawn 
from time immemorial in the south-western ex- 
tremity of our island. The fact cannot be disputed 
that a vast trade in tin was pouring into the Medi- 
terranean through the Straits of Gibraltar at least 
thirteen or fourteen centuries before our era. It 
may at first sight seem startling to realise a traffic 
so ancient which was probably for many centuries 
carried on exclusively by the Phoenicians trading 
with Britain where alone tin was found in any 
great quantities, and it is thus almost certain that 
England may claim to have supplied that mineral 
for the altar, and the molten sea, and the rows of 
oxen in the temple of King Solomon, as well as 
for general purposes throughout Palestine, Egypt, 
and Assyria. 

From a well-known passage in Strabo it seems 
that, in his time, the tin after being smelted and 
refined was carried, for the security of the mineral, 
to St. Michael's Mount, which was both easy of 
defence and accessible to the foreign merchants, 
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the country between Truro and the Land's End 
coast furnishing an inexhaustible supply. 

Early in the fifth century St. Piran, one of the 
most noted of the many saints of Ireland, came 
into Cornwall and grew so popular that no less 
than four churches in the country bore his name, 
and the Cornish miners have ever regarded him as 
their tutelary saint, his memory being still cherished 
as having especially communicated the art and 
mystery of working and reducing from their oxides 
the metals which abound in Cornwall, and even to 
this day the tinners keep his " feast," and hold a 
fair on the 5th of March near his ancient church at 
Perranzabuloe. His three other churches are 
Perran-Uthnoe, Perran-Arworthal, and Pieran, 
now called St. Keverne. His name is worthy of 
being kept in memory, even as we are told in 
Exodus xxxi. 2 of another man, one of the tribe 
of Judah, Bezaleel by name, whom God Himself 
inspired with the knowledge of cutting stones, 
setting in gold and silver, and in brass, and in all 
manner of such workmanship. 

Westminster Palace 

is a noble monument of the age in which we 
live, it having been erected in the Victorian 
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Era in consequence of the destruction by fire in 
1834 of the old " Houses of Parliament*' St. 
George still accompanies our craftsmen here in 
their heraldic designs in stone, his single-handed 
combat with the Dragon forming the supporters to 
the Royal Coat of Edward III., which stands in due 
order among the shields marking each dynasty from 
William I. to Victoria, on a rich band of carving 
running along the east front between the top of 
the principal windows and the base of those above 
them. 

The Crypt (St. Stephen's Chapel) beneath 
" Westminster Palace " bears date circa A.D. 1200. 
It contains among many representations of 
martyrdoms, &c., a sculpture of St. George and 
the Dragon, and weird monsters of Gothic 
dragons on the roof and bosses. 

Windsor Castle 

may well be styled " the home of the great 
Order of Chivalry founded in honour of St. 
George," for its south-western entrance is named 
" St. George's Gate," and reminders of him 
accompany us through all the details of this abode 
of Royalty to which we can here but briefly 
allude. The state banqueting apartment is 
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called St George's Hall, and on its walls are the 
portraits of all the Knights of Windsor for well- 
nigh five hundred years, and hung between them 
are large brass shields with the Cross of St George 
and the Garter and Motto. The oaken chair of 
state is similarly ornamented, and the most cele- 
brated article in the service of gold-plate used on 
state occasions is the St. George Candelabrum. 
The beautiful building of the Collegiate Church of 
of St. George, commonly called " St. George's 
Chapel,^' was built by Edward III. on the site 
formerly occupied by a chapel erected by Henry 
I., who dedicated it to Edward the Confessor. 
George HI. completely repaired this ancient edifice 
and improved it in several minor details. At its 
east end is a lofty stone erection formerly known 
as Wolsey's Chapel, beneath which is the Royal 
Cemetery, its entrance being in the choir of St 
George's Chapel, from which a subterranean pas- 
sage leads to this solemn resting-place of the 
illustrious dead. 

St. George's White Cloak. 

White was the regal colour among the Hebrews. 
Remembering this fact gives force to our Saviour's 
comparison of the lilies to the arrayment of 
** Solomon in all his glory " {^ide Matt. vi. 25, 29). 
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Purple was the Roman regal colour, and it was in 
mockery that the " purple robe " was put on Jesus 

(z^/V/i? John xix. 2). 

Zawn Pyg, 

a singularly grand headland forming one extremity 
of Nanjisal, or Mill Bay, an extremely picturesque 
little cove, on the western extremity of which the 
telegraph wires to Scilly enter the sea peculiarly 
well protected by a projecting rock. A stream of 
water which divides the parishes of Sennen and 
St Levan comes to this place and passes under a 
natural archway through the top of the rock, and 
a tall, narrow archway standing below forms a 
wonderfully beautiful opening in the rock. 

ZENNOR. 

The finest and grandest of the granite hills of 
Cornwall are those of Zennor and Caer Galven, 
which towering headlands stand like sentinels on 
each side of that wild region, the highest part of 
the Land's End district, the hill near Zennor, 
north-west of Towednack, rising 805 feet above the 
North Sea, usually called the Bristol Channel. 

The date of the ancient little church of Zennor, 
dedicated to St. Senara, is stated by Borlase to be ^ 
as far back as 1172 or 1177. It is said to have 
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been dependent on St Michael's Mount, and the 
two bells bear inscriptions to the effect that they 
were presented by the Prior of the Mount. Its 
east window is remarkable, and there are some 
quaint old carved figures of mermaids still remain- 
ing on the ends of some of the benches, which, 
doubtless, have been carefully preserved in the 
recent restoration, the last service in the old edifice 
as it stood having been on Monday, March 20, 
189a 

A few minutes' walk from Zennor Church in the 
direction of the sea, brings us to the Logan, or 
Giant's Rock, a large block of granite ig feet 
long and 3 feet thick, with rock basins on the top. 
It logs well if one stands at the corner nearest 
the church. 
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LORD TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 

A Series of Twenty-Jive Portraits. With Essay by Mrs. Thackeray 
Ritchie, and Introduction by H. H. Hay Cameron. 400 only 
printed, of which 350 are for sale (150 of this number in America). 
All copies numbered. Columbier folio, price £6 6s, nett. 

Also, an Edition of the Proofs, on India paper, limited to 16 sets, 10 of 
which are for sale, each copy numbered and signed. Prices on application. 

** They form a really exquisite gallery, and probably surpass anything that has been 
done in this sort before.'* — Black and White. 

" A work as delightful to the art-lover as it wiU prove invaluable to the student 
and literary historian." — Pall Mall Gatette. 

" A most fascinating book, and a splendid possession for any one who has a copy 
of it." —Saturday Reveiw, 

AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS. 

By F. HoPKiNsoN Smith. Fifteen Plates, printed in Colour on Japan 
paper, and 100 Sketches, Portraits and Drawings in the text. The text 
is printed on heavy-coated paper. The cover is from a design by W. L. 
Mbtcalf. In handsome portfolio, with etched design on cover, price 
£'^ 1 25. 6d. nett. 1 00 copies only for sale in England, each being numbered. 

American illustrators occupy a distinguished place in the art world. In quality of 
draughtsmanship they are unsurpassed, while in humour and vigour they stand alone. 
Amongst the artists represented are £. A. Abbey, Frost, Remington, Gibson, Cox, etc., 
and the plates are in colours, heliotype, albertype, photogravure, etc., while Mr. Smith's 
critical article is lavishly illustrated by engravings. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THEOBALD WOLFE 
TONE: 

A Chapter from Irish History, 1790- 1798. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by R. Barry O'Brien, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of " Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,'* " Thomas Drummond,** 
S^c. 2 vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece to each, 4 Steel-Plates, 
and a Letter in facsimile. Royal ^vo^ cloth, 325. 

Thefollowinff letter was received by the editor from the Prime Minister: — Hawarden Castle, 
Chester, Oct. 12. — My dear Sir,— I have received to-day the beautiful copy of your 
edition of Wolfe Tone's life, which I imagine will open to the British public a mass of 
interesting information hitherto practically shut out from their knowledge. I for one 
have never been able to obtain a copy of what is known as the American edition of the 
life. My means of reading are now much cut down from more than one cause, bnt I 
have at once read your luminous introduction, and I am of opinion that in its. score of 
pages you convey more light on what is, perhaps, the most interesting period in Irish 
history than is to be found in many volumes relating to it. You, I think, first gave a true 
exposition of that most significant history of the Irish land question, and I congratnlate 
you on the new service you have now rendered to historic truth. — I remain, mithfuUy 
yours, W. E. Gladstone." 

GREEK VASE PAINTINGS: Select Examples. 

With an Introduction and Notes 5y J. E. Harrison and D. S. MacColl. 
Size of the book, 18 by 14 inches, bound in strong cloth, price 31s. 6d. 
Also, a fine Edition on Japan Paper, limited to ^o copies, 10 of which contain 
Coloured Plates. Prices on application. 

Previous to the epoch of the Parthenon marbles, Greek vase painting was the 
most exquisite of the arts. The human passions were portrayed in this manner with 
unexampled grace and realism. The precious relics of this phase of art are however 
scattered over the museums of England and the Continent, and the knowledge of them 
is practically inaccessible to art-students. This difficulty will be obviated by the work 
described above. It has been undertaken by ripe scholars — Miss Jane Harrison, the 
well-known lecturer, and Mr. D. S. MacColl, the artist and art-critic, — and they have 
secured reproductions of over 50 of the finest specimens of Vase Painting. 

AMABEL : 

A Military Romance, By Cathal Macguire. 3 vols., cloth, 315. 6d, 

•• A piece of clever and careful realism." — Daily Chronicle, 

" A very dramatic story .... true, realistic, in no way coarse, and very capably 
written. The background of country and barrack life is good." — Army and Navy Gazette. 

MARKHAM HOWARD: 

A Novel. By J. Heale. 3 vols., cloth, 31s. 6d. 

This is a powerfully written novel, describing the career of an ultimately famous 
musician. 

BIANCA: 

A Novel. By Mrs. Bagot Harte. 2 vols. Crown 8w, cloth, 21s. | 

" The story has a distinct charm of its own, the characterisation especially being 
-irood."- Ster. 

"Some of the 'action is wholly uriexiiected— startling." — Literary World. 
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MILLIARA : 

An Australian Romance. By Noel' Hope. 2 vols. Crown 8w, cloth ^ 21s. 

"There is a healthy freshness about its treatment v/hich disarms criticism. . . . 
The heroine [is] a delightful and artistic study." — Daily Chronicle, 

" There are scenes of happy humour, of pathos^ of heroic action ; there is no lack of 
various and stirring incidents ; and the tale is admirable from a literary and artistic 
point of view." — Scotsman. 

THE ROMANCE OF A COUNTRY: 

A Masque, By M. A. Curtois, Author of ** Jenny y*' " My Best Pupil,' 
S»c, 2 vols. Crown 8w, cloth, 21s. 

" There is a good deal of Oriental imagery worked up in * The Romance of a Country.' 
Founded on the legends of a people who are influenced largely by faith in signs antji 
symbols, it shows how these are supposed to affect the destiny of those brought under 
their spell." — Scotsman 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE EMPIRE: 

Being the Memoir of Chancellor Pasquier. In 3 vols. With Portraits, 
Demy Svo, cloth, i6s. per vol. Vol, I., 1789 to 1810. 

The Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier, edited by the Due d'Audiffret-Pasquier and 
translated by C. E. Roche, are the most important French publication of the day. 
They are a narrative from the inside, with the comments of a particularly liberal and 
broadminded stateman, who had peculiar opportunities for observing the events in 
which he was himself an important actor during the most interesting period of modem 
history — The Revolution, Consulate and Empire. His portraits of the leading figures 
and pictures of the prominent events of this period have both graphic power and piquancy. 

ANNIE BESANT: 

An Autobiography, With Twelve Illustrations, three being Photogravure 
Portraits. Demy Svo, cloth, 16s. 

Sincerest among iconoclasts is Mrs. Besant. Atheism and Theosophy are pole6 
asunder, but she has fearlessly made the journey in pursuit of Truth. Her life has been 
brimful of excitement, and she tells her story with lucidity and verve, dwelling, as she 
proceeds, on the interesting people she has known, from Bradlaugh to Blavatsky. 

DAYS SPENT ON A DOGE'S FARM. 

. . • • ■ ■■••; 

By Margaret Symonds. Photogravure Frontispiece and 5p other 

Illustrations, Demy Svo, cloth, 12s. ^ 

Contents. Preface— Introduction — Chapter i. Rise of the Pisahis and Purchase 
of Vescovana — ii. The Making of the Doge's Farm — iii. First Impressions— iv/ Secpnd 
Thoughts — V. May Wanderings — vi. InjEarlyJune — vii. The Melancholy df the Plaiti — 
viii. Flowers of the Plain— ix. The Stables and the People — x. A Gromboolian 
iSerenade— xi. Old Houses in Gromboolia— xii. Fishing on th6 Lombard Pliain — 
xiii. The Festa of St Antonio at Padua— xiv. The > Harvest— xv. Gl^ning-j 
xvi. Thrashing — xvii. A Day at Trissino — xviii. On the Banks of the Odige — xix. In 
the Enganean Hills— xx. Last Days — Epilogue. 
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CATHARINE FURZE: 

A Novel by Mark Rutherford. In 2 vols. Crown 8w, 125. 

In " Catharine Furze" the author of " Mark Rutherford " has given us a pathetic 
and interesting study of a modem woman. His great power of vividly tracing the 
motives of actions, his keen analysis of small sins, and his humour in the portraiture of 
common types, are as much in evidence as ever in this romance of middle class 
life in a provincial town. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS: 

A Retrospect and a Forecast. By Thomas Alfred Spalding, LL.B., 
Barrtster-ai-Law, Small demy Svo, cloth j los, 6d. 

This examination of the history, precedents, and powers of the House of Lords is, 
of course, a work of permanent value to the student of governments ; but at the present 
moment the subject is of the keenest, and should receive a large measure of popularity. 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

By Mrs. Schuyler van Rennselaer. Fully Illustrated, Crown Svo, 
cloth J I05. 6d. 

" Mrs. Reanselaer's eminently popular * Handbook of English Cathedrals' is repub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin in one volume. It has been revised for the occasion by 
the author, and is illustrated, as before, by Mr. Joseph Pennell's numerous drawings, 
together with plans and diagrams." — Daily News. 

THE LIFE OF EDWIN BOOTH. 

By William Winter. In 1 vol. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
cloth J I05. 6d. 

This biography, by one who is intimately acquainted with the inner life of the 
American drama, is brimful of Booth personalia and piquant anecdote. Apart from the 
historical significance in the name of "Booth," this actor had for a long-time before his 
death typified the American tragic stage to English playgoers, just as Jefferson typified 
American comedy. 

(Tonwa^ d (Tooltboe's (Tltmbcts' (Bulbes. 

—flew IDoIumcs. 

Edited by W. M. Conway and W. A. B. Coolidge. ^2mo, limp, doth, 
gilt lettered, with pocket, fiap, and pencil, price 10s. each. ' 



(6) THE ADULA ALPS OF 
THE LEPONTINE 
RANGE. 

By W. A. B. Coolidge. 

" Indispensable to the public to which 
it appeals." — Westminster Gazette. 



(7) THE MOUNTAINS OF 
COGNE. 

By Geo. Yeld and W. A. B. 

Coolidge. With Map. 

" The present volume is fully worthy 
of its companions and predecessors, being 
founded on the personal experience of its 
very competent authors and on a thorough 
study of the literature of the subject." — 
Times. 
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IN A CORNISH TOWNSHIP WITH OLD VOGUE FOLK. 

By Dolly Pentreath. Photogravure Frontispiece and 18 other Illus- 
trations by Percy B. Craft. Large crown 8w, clothy 75. 6d. 

This is a delightful book with a farmer in it who is Humour's own self. The 
pictures are wonderfully apt, for they were drawn under the author's eye by a man who 
knows Cornwall like a book. 

RANDOM ROAMINGS IN TIME AND SPACE. 

By Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. Crown 8w, ys. 6d. 

Contents. Chapter i. Random Roaming — ii. Castle Acre— iii. Hill-Digging and 
Magic — iv. A Fourteenth-Century Parson— v. A Rustic Retrospect. 1799 — vi. A 
Scheme for Clergy Pensions— vii. Something about Village Almshouses. 

SPINOZA'S ETHIC. 

Translated into English by Amelia H. Stirling and W. Hale White. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with New Preface, Demy Svo, 
cloth, 105. 6d. 

a 

Mr. Hale White has contributed a new and able introduction to this standard 
translation of Spinoza. The work is, as students are aware, an indispensable exposition 
of the principles of abstract morality. 

MORE ABOUT NAMES. 

By Leopold Wagner, Author of " Names and their Meanings/' Largi 
crown %vo, cloth, ys, 6d, 

*• A work of extraordinary interest." — Sun. 

" A curious and interesting compilation." — School Board Chronicle. 

XLbc Ebventute Series -*Kew ssenc. 

Each Illustrated. Large crown Svo, cloth, gold lettered, ys, 6d, 

" A library that can be sincerely welcomed." — Globe. 

" May be cordially recommended both to the student and the school-boy." — 
Vanity Fair. 



THE LIFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF JAMES P. 
BECKWOURTH. 

Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and 
Chief of the Crow Nation of 
Indians, Written from his own 
dictation by T. D. Bonner. 
New Edition, Edited, and with 
Preface, by Charles G. 
Leland (**Hans Breitmann ''). 



THE MEMOIRS AND 
TRAVELS OF MAURI- 
TIUS AUGUSTUS 
COUNT DE BENYOW- 
SKY 
In Siberia, Kamtchatha, Japan, 
the Linkui Islands, and Formosa. 
From tlu Translation of his 
Original Manuscript (1741- 
1771), by William Nichol- 
son, F.R.S., 1790. Edited 
by Captain Pasfield Oliver^ 
R.A. 
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THE SUNNY DAYS OF YOUTH: 

c 

A Book for Boys and Young Men. By the Rev. E. J. TTardy, M.A., 
Author of ''How to he Happy though Married^'' ''Manners Makyth 
MaUy^ etc, Sq. imp. iSmo, cloth, 65. 

Also, a fine Edition, elegantly hound, hevelled hoards, gilt edges, ys. 6d. 

''At once edifying and attractive by pertinent anecdote and telling illustration . . . 
The writer is a cheery preacher of a cheery gospel, who . . . generally manages to hit 
what he aims at." — Times. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE NORSE GODS. 

By Ruth J. Pitt. Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood and J. A. J. 
Brindley. Large crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

'* A oonnected narrative which will . . . give many who have never read them 
before an idea of the great epics of the North, and, perhaps, tempt some few to study 
more closely a religion which teaches the fundamental truths of all religions with 
singular force and pvLnty.*'— Daily Telegraph. 

THE BROWNIES AT HOME. 

By Palmer Cox- Medium ^0, cloth, 6s. 

This is a new volume of the " Brownie " books. If possible, this is the best and 
funniest. The Author's delightful pictures are a treat in themselves. 

TO GIPSYLAND. 

By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Illustrated by Joseph 

Pennell. i2mo, cloth, 6s. 

Beautifully illustrated and brightly written, this volume, like all that proceed from 
the Pennells' pen, brings vividly before us the picturesque in nature and the delightful life 
of Bohemians. Mrs. Pennell, from her relationship to that Prince of Gipsy-lorists, 
Mr. C. G. Leland, has a peculiar authority to write on this subject. 

SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 

By Phil Robinson. Crown Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

*' Whatever he writes about he is uniformly quaint, original, and delightful, with 
his keen power of observation, his strange quips, and his unexpected inversions." — 
Ttmes. 

JEANIE o* BIGGERSDALE, and other Yorkshire Stories. 

By Katharine Simpson. With Preface by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 

Canon of York and Vicar of Danby-in-Cleveland. Large crown Svo, 

cloth, 6s. 

" A ^oup of vigorous stories. The breezy air of the heather-clad moors sweeps 

through their pages. ... In the telling of them there is no striving after effect, but 

a directness of narrative which scorns artifice." — Daily Chronicle. 

LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TOMMASO 
SALVINI. 

With eight Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Salvini, greatest of Italian tragedians, is a name to conjure with. Honesty and wit 
■k hand in hand in this volume, which is a mine of anecdote and incident. 
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BRIGHT CELESTIALS: 

The Chinaman at Home and Abroad. By John Coming Chinaman* 
Cfown SvOf clothf 6s. 

While cast in the form of fiction, this work, written from the Chinese point of 
view, will be found to throw valuable light on a curious and much misunderstood 
people. 

THE HEBREW TWINS: 

A Vindication of God's Ways with Jacob and Esau. By the late Rev. 
Samuel Cox, 'D.D., Author of ^* Expositions,*' S»c. With Prefatory 
Memoir by his Wife. Crown Svo, clothy 6s. 

A pathetic interest attaches to this last production of the pen of Dr. Cox. This 
learned exposition of the Divine wisdom, as manifested in the story of Jacob and Esau, 
is written with a charm which never fails to captivate the reader. 

THE MARQUIS d'ARGENSON : 

A Study in Criticism. Being the Stanhope Essay for 1893. ^y 
Arthur Ogle, Exhibitioner of Magdalen College. 256 pages, crown 
8w, cloth, 6s. 

"They are of opinion that the competition was unusually good." — Award of the 
Examiners, Professor J. A. Froude, E. Armstrong, Esq., and A. Hassell, Esq., 
May 8th, 1893. 

A BOOK OF THOUGHTS, 

Linked with Memories of the late John Bright. Selected ^nd Edited by 
Mary B. Curry. 2^0, cloth, 6s. 

John Bright's sound and classic tastes in literature are well remembered. Mrs. 
Curry in this book has identified her choice with what her father's would hav^ been. 
There are readings given for every day in the year, and a more suitable gift-book cannot 
well be imagined. 

SWEET BELLS OUT OF TUNE. 

By Mrs. Burton Harrison, Author of ^^The Anglo-maniacs,** S»c» 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

This study of a honeymoon couple, gives an exceedingly clever picture of 
fashionable American Society. There are touches of pathos which render its charm 
superior to that of "The Anglo-maniacs." 

BALCONY STORIES. 

5^Grace King, Author of ** Tales of a Time and Place.** With illustrations » 
Crown Svo, 245 pages, cloth, 6s. 

THE WHITE CAVE. 

By William O. Stoddard, Author of *^ Crowded Out 0* Crofidd,** etc. 
Fully illustrated. Crown Svo, 253 pages, cloth, 6s. 
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THE QUEEN AT BALMORAL: 

By Frank Pope Humphrey, Author of "i4 Nw England Cactus^** &c, 
12 full-page Illustrations^ and a Photogravure. Large crown 8w, cloth 

When Charles II. used to walk in St. James's Park the Sovereign was a familiar 
enough figure. Now, royalty is more aloof from us, and, therefore, has an added 
fascination. Mr. Humphrey gives us a graphic picture of the private life of the 
Queen in Scotland. 

THE BOY GOD: Troublesome and VengefuL 

An Ethical Romance. By E. M. Lynch. Illustrated. i2ni0y cloth^ 55. 
The girls of Camelot College used to arraign Cupid with wonderfully apt citations 
in three languages, but he was revenged, and found husbands for most of them. It is a 
bright little satire, with piquant illustrations. 

RAYMOND'S FOLLY. 

By B. Paul Neuman. Crown Svo, ^s. 

The author of " The Interpreter's House " has, in " Raymond's Folly," pictured a 
philanthropic scheme of great interest. All those who have followed the Toynbee Hall 
movement will be fascinated by this tender and practical story. As to the general 
acceptance of such books, Besant's creation in " All Sorts and Conditions of Men " is a 
sufficing witness. 

THE BUNNY STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By John Howard Jewett. 78 Illustrations by Culmer Barnes. 

Small \to^ cloth, ^s. 

All children love the Bunnies, and the funny little creatures have always been pets 
of the fairy-lorist. This little book is just the thing for the town-children, to whom 
the beautilul homes where the Bunnies live are enchanted palaces. 

THE TEMPLE: 

Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations by George Herbert. Fifth 

Edition, with Introductory Essay by J. Henry Shorthouse, 

being a facsimile reprint of the extremely scarce original edition of 1633. 

Small crown Svo, half bound, old style, paper boards, 5s. ; or, real sheep 

sprinkled, red edges, ^s. 

** This charming reprint." — Academy, 

••The style of Mr. Shorthouse's dainty little preface is, we should say, nearly 
perfect in its kind." — Spectator. 

THE NEW EGYPT: 

A Social Sketch. By Francis Adams, Author of " The Australians," S'C. 

With an Introduction by ]. W. Longsdon. Large crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

Contents. Editor's Preface — Preface — Introduction. Part I. On the Surface— 
i. — Alexandria — ii. The Alexandrians— iii. Narrative — iv. Cairo — v. The Cairenes — vi. 
Narrative— vii. The Nile— viii. The Nilots. Part II. The Earth Opens— \. Narrative— 
ii. The Interview with Lord Cromer — iii. The Interview with the Khedive — iv. Narra- \ 
tive — V. The Interview with Riaz Pasha — vi. The Interview wiih Tigrane Pasha — 
,vii. Narrative. Part III. The New Egypt— i. The Real Stoiy of the Crisis— ii. The 
lory of Krgland — iii. The Pledged Honour of England — ^iv. The Apology for Egypt. 
endix — Extract from Blue Book. 
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THE MERRY MONTH, and other Prose Pieces. 

By Heury Bellyse Baildon, Author of *' The Spirit of Nature^'' S»c. 

8w, cloth-, 5s. 

" Let us do justice to so pleasant a paper as the ' Naming of June/ nor £ail to utter 
a word of thanks for ' Spring's Unpacking ' and ' Flower Faces/ with their subtle 
suggestiveness and delicate imaginative charm. There is also a generous ' Defence of 
the Dog/ for which all friends of the most companiable, loyal, and sagacious four-footed 
creature on earth ought to feel grateful. . . . Mr. Baildon is readable and entertaining/* 
— The speaker. 

SIDE LIGHTS. 

By James Runciman, With Memoir by Grant Allen, and an Intro- 

duction by W. T. Stead. Edited by John F. Runciman. Large 

crown 8w, cloth, 5s. 

CoNTFNTs. A Note on the Author, by Grant Allen — An Introductory Word about 
the Hook, by W. T. Stead — i. Letter-writers — ii. On writing oneself out— -iii. The 
Decline of Literature — iv. Colour-blindness in Literature — v. The Surfeit of Books — 
vi. People who are •' down *' — vii Ill-assorted Marriages — viii. Happy Marriages — 
ix. Shrews — x. Are we wealthy — xi. The values of Labour — xii. The Hopeless Poor — 
xiii. \Naifs and Strays — xiv. Stage-children— xv. Public aod Private Morality ; Past and 
Present — xvi. "Raising the Level of Amusements "— xvii. A little Sermon on Failures 
— xviii. "Vanity of Vanities" — xix. Gamblers— xx. Scoundrels— xxi. Quiet old towns — 
xxii. The Sea — xxiii. Sorrow — xxiv. Death — xxv Journalism. 

"MADE IN FRANCE:" French Tales Retold, with a United 
States Twist. 

By H. C. BuNNER, Author of " Short Sixes,** " The Runaway Browns,** 

etc, etc. With illustrations by C. J. Taylor, Crown Svo, cloth, y. 

The genial poet and editor of Puck (the Punch of America.) has hit on the idea of 
making an artistic paraphase rather than a translation of ten of Guy de Maupassant's 
brightest stories. The intention has been to impress the spirit of these stories on the 
English letter which is the more warrantable since de Maupassant is well nigh untrans- 
lateable. The artist's vignettes have the delicacy of drawings by Mont^gut. 

THE STICKIT MINISTER, and Some Common Men. 

By S. R. Crockett. Third Edition. Svo, cloth extra, ^s. 
" Striking sketches of Scotch life and character." — Truth. 

PERFECT FREEDOM. 

Addresses by Phillips Brooks, with an Introduction by Rev. Julius H. 
Ward, and an Etched Portrait Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

" The addresses in this volume illustrate some of the highest and best phases in the 
mental and spiritual life of Phillips Brooks. We learn to love them at once for their 
beauty, strength, and purity ; more than all we love them for their absolute truth and 
sincerity." 

ART OUT OF DOORS: 

Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. Schuyler van Rennsselaer, 
Author of ** English Cathedrals.** Svo, cloth, ^s. 

" This is a charming book, both in literary style and make-up, with the additional 
merit that the author treats her subject both with good taste and enthusiasm." — Buildet. 
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ZbC Ston? of the flatxons -«ew DolumeB. 

Each with Maps, Illustrations and Index. Large crown 8w, fancy cloth, 

gold lettered, 55. 
•• Such a universal history as the series will present us with in its completion will 
be a possession such as no country but our own can boast of." — The Daily Chronicle. 



(34) PARTHIA. 

By Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, 
A uthor of * ^A ncient Egypt, ' ' S^. 

(35) THE AUSTRALIAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 

(New South Wales, Tasmania, 
Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, Queensland, New 
Zealand,) By Greville 
Tregarthen. 



(36) SPAIN (711-1492) : 

From the Moorish Conquest to the 
Fall of Granada, ^^^ H. E. 
Watts. 

(37) SOUTH AFRICA. 

By George M. Theal. 

(38) THE CRUSADES: 

The Story of the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. 



TWO SPHERES ; 

Or, Mind v. Instinct, By " T. E. S. T.'* Revised and enlarged 
throughout. Demy 8w, cloth, 55, 

This is a new and revised edition of a work which has evoked praise from several 
eminent authorities. It is packed with unhackneyed illustrations from numeroas authors. 

WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS, 

By Mrs. Brightwen. Fifth and Revised Edition, with additional 
Illustrations reproduced from those in the German translation. Crown %vo, 
imitation leather, gilt lettered, gilt edges, in box, 5s. 

The Sun says of the new edition : — " Mrs. Brightwen's volume is a delightful 
example of a class of work which one fears may grow rarer as the life of commerce 
extends into our villages. It is a book made for the pure pleasure of its record, and 
from first page to last it is just charming." 

TOPSYS AND TURVYS. 

An Amusing Book for the Nursery. Coloured Illustrations, oblong size 
(9 in, X 7 in,) Paper boards, 5s. 

"As ingenious as diverting/' — National Observer, 

"Very ludicrous effects are produced by turning the pictures upside down."— 
Manchester Examiner. 

AN EMBASSY TO PROVENCE. 

By Thos. a. Janvier. With a Portrait of Mistral. i2mo, cloth, 4s, 6i. 

This work is a pleasant resume of a visit to the Land of the Troubadours, with 
sketches of its contemporary poets. 
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THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. 

By Charles Waldstein. With Frontispiece, i2tno, parchment gilt, 
4s, 6d. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein, the well known author of " Essays on the Art of Pheidias," 
^d Reader of Classical Archaeology in the University of Cambridge, has been 
prominently associated with recent exploration. His study of the great art-teacher is, 
therefore, supported by sympathy and great knowledge. The book itself will be a joy to 
bibliophiles. 

THE WHITE ISLANDER 

By Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Author of *^The Romance of 
Dollardy'* S»c. Illustrated by Francis Day. Crown 8w, cloth, 3s. 6i. 

In this story Mrs. Catherwood reverts to the Indians, whom she loves so well, and 
produces a story giving fine contrasts in character, and affording many exciting 
situations. 

OUT OF IT : 

A Story for Children, By A. F. Radcliffe. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

The scene of this book is a Highland castle, and a delightful story for boys and 
girls is wrought out amid this picturesque environment. 

THE HEART OF MONTROSE, and other Stories. 

By Esther Carr (Mrs. William Hartopp), Author of ^* The Secret 
of Wrexford,** ** Fleur de Lis,** S»c, Crown %vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

" They have a quaint, old-world prettiness that is far from being without charm. 
The author no doubt writes her semi-historical tales with a pen dipped in rosewater, but 
the effect of the whole is decidedly graceful and pleasing." — Morning Post. 

THE BOY AND THE ANGEL: 

Discourses for Children. By Rev. John Byles, Author of " Spring 
Blossoms and Summer Fruit,'* Crown 8w., cloth, 35. 6d. 

Mr. Byles's charming sermonettes for children are already widely appreciated 
The present volume is the pleasantest initiation into religion that a child could have. 

THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES IN HOLLAND. 

By Geo. Wharton Edwardes. i2mo, hound in sheep, y, 6d, 

Contents. Maglashen— The Clavecin, Bruges— The Coflfee House, Maarken— 
" Strange to Say"— A Fete Day and Evening in a Dutch Town, 

RETROSPECT, and other Poems. 

By A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame Darmesteter), Author of <* An 

Italian Garden,** S»c. Frontispiece. Foolscap Svo, half-bound paper 

boards, 35. 6d, 

** There are not many contemporary books of verse with so much that is genuine 
and beautiful in them as • Retrospect.' "-^Bookman, 
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THE RESCUE, and other Poems. 

By Henry Bellyse Baildon. Foolscap 800, cloth^ 35. 6i« 

Mr. Baildon, the ivell-known Scottish lecturer. Is a poet of remarkable ingenuity, 
and the novelty of some of his rhythms is decidedly piquant. Besides this quality, 
there is genuine feeling and felicity in the lyrics, epodes, sonnets, etc.. which make up 
the volume. 

Xtbe IReformet's Book*Sbelt 

Large crown Svo, ckthy 35. 6d. each. 

(2) THE LABOUR MOVE- 

MENT. 

By L. T. Hobhouse, M.A. 
Preface by R. B. Haldane, 
M.P. 

"A valuable hook.'*— A thenaum. 

'* Interesting and really significant." — 
Daily Chronicle. 

(3) SIXTY YEARS OF AN 
AGITATOR'S LIFE: 

The Third and Cheaper Edition of 

Geo. Jacob Holyoake's 

Autobiography, 2 vols. With 

Portrait by Walter Sickert. 

*'Mr. Holyoakehas those qualities of 
head and heart and that power of style 
of expression which would make de- 
lightful the story of an ' industrial school 



for infants of arrested intellectual de- 
velopment.' His power of imagination, 
his sympathy .his gentleness, his sincerity, 
and his ability make his volumes a 
valuable contribution to personal litera- 
ture. ' ' — Guardian. 

(4) BAMFORD'S PASSAGES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 
RADICAL. 

Edited, and with an Introductum 
by Henry Dunckley 
(*'Verax.") 2 vols, 

Bamford was a poet and literary 
radical whose epoch was in the thirties 
and forties. The part he played in that 
season of agitation and re-crudescenoe 
was a picturesque one, and his auto- 
biography has been wisely included in a 
library which should be in the possession 
of all students of socialism. 



WHAT ONE WOMAN THINKS. 

Essays by Haryot Holt Cahon. Edited by Cynthia M. Westover, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

A woman's thoughts and opinions on a variety of subjects, written in a distinctly 
clever manner. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COUNTESS TH^R^SE OP 
BRUNSWICK. 

By Mariam Tenger. Translated by the Hon. Mrs. Russell. Two 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Beethoven's Unsterbliciu Geliehte has been a mystery only less tantalising than the 
man in the iron mask. Mariam Tenger's pages throw a flash-light upon it, and there is 
a sincerity in her account of the beautiful Ther^se which is very agreeable. The 
translation, which is specially authorised, contains two excellent portraits of the Countess^ 
showing her in the prime of her beauty and in a picturesque bid age. 
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XCbc Jnbepenbent Bovel Series -mew 

lDoIumc0* 

Demy i2mo, cloth, price 35. 6d. each. 

" A very pretty book in good print and aesthetic grey-blue cover." — St, Jameses 
Gazette. 

" The publisher's part is faultless." — Record. 



(6) STORIES FROM 

GARSHIN. 

Translated by Alice Voynich, 
and with Critical Introduction 
by Sergius Stepniak. 

"The first of the four stories is a 

masterpiece 'A Coward ' and 

' Private Ivanov ' form together a com- 
plete representation of the personal side 
of war, and again the simplicity and 
delicacy of expression give the work real 
greatness." — National Observer. 

(7) TIARI : 

A Tahitian Romance. By Dora 
HoRT, Author of " Tahiti: 
The Garden of the Pacific,'' S»c. 

The vigour and dash of Mrs. Hort's 
style carry her readers along with her. 
Her intimate knowledge of Tahiti has 



already contributed toher literary success, 
but her racy humour and womanly wit 
will perhaps be best appreciated in the 
novel before us. 

(8) HUGH DARVILLE. 

By E. L. St. Germaine. 

"Hugh Darville" is a domestic love 
story. The quiet environment of the 
heroine is well described, and the pathos 
of the telling renders the happy denoue- 
ment all the pleasanter. 

(9) THEORIES. 

By A. N. T. A. P. Demy 2^mo, 
cloth, 35. 6i. 

'* Theories " is a work altogether out 
of the common. The author is an acute 
critic of motive, and there is nothing aim- 
less in her incidents, and nothing dry in 
her expositions. 



fllMss jfrances power Cobbe's Morks^ 

—popular rc*i00ue. 

Eack Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 



RELIGIOUS DUTY. 
PEAK IN DARIEN. 
DAWNING LIGHTS. 
ALONE. 



HOPES OF THE HUMAN 
RACE. 

DUTIES OF WOMEN. 
FAITHLESS WORLD. 



*«* Mr. Fisher Unwin holds a stock of all Miss Cobbb's other Publications. 

Lists on application. 

LOVE SONGS OF CONNACHT. 

Being the Fourth Chapter of the ^* Songs of Connacht" Now for the first 

time Collected, Edited and Translated. By Douglas Hyde, LL.D., 

M.R.I. A., Author of ** Beside the Fire,'' S*c. Crown Svo, paper, 

sewed, 25. 6d. nett. 

** The love-songs in Mr. Hyde's translation keep their true character. And very 
wonderful that character is. They are not, no doubt, great poetry ; but there is some- 
thing in them which kindles the imagination, and haunts the memory.**— Spectator. 
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Xtbe ^ermaib Series^ 

" The most sensible and serviceable of all the literary series. "~5/. James's Gazette. 

(17) THE BEST PLAYS OF BEN JONSON. (Vol. i.) 

Edited^ with Introduction and Notes by Brinsley Nicholson and C. H. 
Herford. Post 8w, clothj with frontispiece^ price 2s. 6d, each. 
(Vols, 2 and 3 in preparation,) 

" Jonson's plays are here presented in very readable and agreeable {Tom.**^^lobe. 
" Such a half-crown's worth as is ofifered by no other publisher in town." — Star. 

Zbc Cbtlbten'8 Xlbtat^ -new Doiumcs. 

Each Illustrated f post 8w, pinafore cloth binding, floral edges, 2s. 6d, 

" The child who discovers a moral or two in this library is not filled with a rich 
anger and a righteous wrath : the moral has no air of apologising for the story, and the 
story does not seem to fade away before its moral. The reconciliation of good morals 
and good art is prettily done The books are all excellent." — Speaker. 

" Happy children who are to own books as pretty and portable as this is.*'— 
Saturday Review. 



(16) THE POPES MULE, 
and other Stories by 
Alphonse Daudet. 

Translated by A,D. Beavington- 
Atkinson &>D, Havers. Illus- 
trated by Ethel K. Martyn. 



(17) THE LITTLE GLASS 
MAN, and other Stories. 

From the German of Wilhelm 
Hauff. Illustrated by James 
Pryde. 



BALDUR: 

A Lyrical Drama, By H. Orsmond Anderton. Demy Svo, paper, 2s, 

•• Mr. Anderton's version of the Baldur myth is a spirited performance, and is in | 
the main true to the old legend." — niMMomti Herald. • 



MY POOR NIECE, and other Stories: 

By Rosaline Masson. Square 8vo, paper, is, 6d, 

•• These stories . . . are as clever as they are unpretentious. . . . Her style is good, 
there are no lapses into slipshod English or dull barbarities of phrase, her insight is 
keen, and her heart is in the right place." — Daily ChroKuU. 



THE LAST DAY OF THE CARNIVAL. 

By T. KosTROMiTiN. Translated from the Russian. i2mo, paper, is, 6d, 
This is a vivid and striking story, by a little-known Rns^an writer: ' ' * ' 



